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Football notches another win, improves to 2-0 
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j VADIM GRETCHOUCHKIN/NEWS-LETTER 
Behind a strong block by senior tight end Mike Spears, senior running back Kevin Johnson eludes Rochester linebacker Matt Simon. The Blue 
Jays amassed 269 yards on the ground en route to a 41-28 victory over the Yellowjackets. See story page A12. 








N-L editor accused of plagiarism 


BY JULIANNA FINELLI 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


On June 20, a writer for The San 
Diego Union Tribune accused a 
former science editor for The Johns 
Hopkins News-Letter of violating 
copyright law, claiming that whole 
segments ofan article she had written 
had been lifted and quoted without 
attribution in an article featured in 
the News-Letter. 

The News-Letter article, entitled 
“New study shows that diet is key in 
the prevention of various cancers,” 
was written by former Science Editor 
David Merrick, and was published in 
the May 3 issue of the newspaper and 
on the News-Letter Web site. Claudia 
Axel, a freelance journalist, had writ- 
ten an article entitled “Plant Power: 
Studies show fruits and veggies can 
help keep cancer away,” which ap- 
peared in the Tribune on April 24. 

According to the Office of the Gen- 
eral Counsel, Axel’s attorney sent a 
letter to President William R. Brody, 
informing him of the potential in- 
fraction and threatening to take fur- 
ther legal action against the Univer- 
sity. The General Counsel checked 
over Merrick’s article and ascertained 
that “some of the sections [of the ar- 





ticle] were word-for-word ... [and] 
that the assertion was plausible.” 
According to the attorney’s letter, 
Merrick “lifted quotations of various 
scientists, researchers and others 
wholesale ... [making] it appear that 
he had conducted the interviews and 
obtained the information himself.” 


Axel’s attorney called Merrick’s 
piece “a blatant infringement” of 
Axel’s article and asserted that the 
Copyright Act, Title 17 USC Section 
504, entitled Axel to “statutory dam- 
ages, which would include up to 
$150,000 in compensatory damages 
for willful infringement, plus her at- 





Off-campus crimes 
peak over summer 


BY JULIANNA FINELLI 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


The past summer saw a rise in the 
occurrence of off-campus crimes, 
according to both Hopkins Security 
and the Northern District Police. 

Between May 1 and August 31, 
approximately 14 off-campus robber- 
ies, 13 of them armed, occurred in the 
vicinity of the Homewood campus, 
according to Hopkins Security daily 
incident reports. Other off-campus 
crimes that were reported to Security 
this summer included approximately 


13 burglaries, 15 thefts and two as- 
saults. 

The majority of the robberies oc- 
curred between 28th and 34th Streets, 
and within a few blocks east of cam- 
pus. All victims involved were affili- 
ates of the University. 

Officer Dennis Rosemary of 
Hopkins Security did not feel the rob- 
bers were targeting students, but 
merely “looking for people in thearea 
atthattime.” According to Rosemary, 
North Charles Street is a “major thor- 
oughfare,” withahigh amount ofboth 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A5 





SAC holds first GA of fall semester 
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BY ASHEESH LAROIA 
THE JoHNS HOPKINS News-LeTTER 


On Monday, September 23, the 
Student Activities Commission 
(SAC) General Assembly (GA) met 
to discuss finance, conflictresolution 
and appropriate advertising for 
events. ; 

SAC Chairperson Elise Roecker 
called the meeting to order. Roecker 
explained that, “due to reasons com- 
pletely unrelated to SAC,” the special 
interest liaison and political action 
liaison of the pastyear could nolonger 
continue holding the positions. Liai- 
sons primarily advise club leaders on 
rules, funding sources and strategies 
to boost club activities. The special 
interest liaison position was filled 
when sophomore Hope Kelaher 
nominated herself and was elected on 
a no-contest ballot. 


‘The political action liaison posi- - 


_ tion remains open tointerested mem- 
bers of the Hopkins community. 
_ Roecker then gave the floor to Jeff 
Groden-Thomas, the new director for 


Kevin philpy 04), Michael DeSantis(‘03), Oliver Oberg (03) and Michael student involyement, who promised 
Montanye (03) listen to shagreldi i at the SAC GA on Aateiow . 
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torney fees and costs ofsuit,” as stated 
in the attorney’s letter. 

Theattorney agreed to forego “un- 
necessary legal action” if the Univer- 
sity removed the work from its Web 
site, published an apology and paid 
$20,000 to Axel “to compensate her 
for the damage done both financially 
and to her reputation.” The damage 
cited in the letter included “loss of 
potential market for sales,” as well as 
the possible effects of “placing doubt 
on [Axel’s] original authorship.” 

The General Counsel’s Office ad- 

CONTINUED ON PAGE A3 


JHU suspends 
Outdoors Club 


BY JESSICA VALDEZ 
THE JOHNS Hopkins NEws-LeTTER 


AllJohns Hopkins Outdoors Club 
(JHOC) activities have been tempo- 
rarily suspended by the University 
until club representatives andadmin- 
istrators agree on a newset of restric- 
tions to ensure safety, said a Univer- 
sity representative this week. 

The club’s suspension is the be- 
ginning of in-depth scrutiny into the 
safety of student organizations, said 
Director of Recreational Sports Bill 
Harrington. He added that the sud- 
den re-evaluation was triggered by 
the new Director of Risk Manage- 
ment Lawrence Foley, who has con- 
cerns about student activities’ free- 
dom from administrative 
supervision. 

Foley could not be reached for 
comment. 

The club was notified of its sus- 
pension on Friday, Sept. 6 in a letter 
signed by Harrington, said Emilie 
Romeiser, JHOC trip coordinator. 
According to its terms, the club can 
no longer access its account, use Uni- 
versity gear or drive vans until it is 
reinstated by the recreational sports 
office. 

Harrington said JHOC will have 
to accept new safety restrictions be- 
fore it regains its former status. 

“A new risk management director 
came on board, and he has concerns 
about the activities in general,” said 





Harrington. “It’s easier to suspend 
things and review them as a whole to 
say what qualifications we need.” 

JHOC Director Robert Theobald 
admitted the risky nature of JHOC’s 
activities, but he pointed out that the 
administration did not give the stu- 
dent group sufficient notification. 

“While some action needed to be 
taken, this was more severe, and I 
would have appreciated some warn- 
ing,” said Theobald. “We were noti- 
fied after action had been taken.” 

While the suspension ofJ HOC was 
a culmination of summer meetings 
between Harrington and Foley, JHOC 
and the Student Activities Commis- 
sion (SAC) were not informed of the 
decision until the day it went into 
effect. 

JHOC received the letter shortly 
before the SAC fair, and many mem- 
bers were not aware of the situation 
until after the event. 

“I found out about this the day of 
the SAC fair when [JHOC] came to 
checkin,” said Elise Roecker, chair of 
the SAC. 

Without having prior warning of 
the administration’s move, JHOChad 
already reserved a freshman recruit- 
ment table. Roecker said she allowed 
JHOC to set up its table for the SAC 
fair, where more than 100 new fresh- 
men signed up for the club. 

Roecker said she still has not been 
informed of the specific problems with 

CONTINUED ON Pace A5 
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Outdoors Club trips, suchas the 2002 spring break trip to Kentucky, have 
been suspended until new safety restrictions are put in place. 





Teach-in readies protestors 


BY SHRUTI MATHUR 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTTEeR 


A “teach-in” on the mobilization 
of peaceful protesting against the IMF 
and the World Bank was held Satur- 
day, Sept. 21 at Levering Hall. 

Co-sponsored by the Johns 
Hopkins University student group 
Student Labor Action Committee 
(SLAC) and the local area organiza- 
tion Coalition against Global Exploi- 
tation (CAGE), this event was orga- 
nized in hopes of both enlightening 
and encouraging students and the Bal- 
timore community to protest against 
the annual IMF and World Bank 
meetings in Washington, D.C. from 
Sept. 27 - 29. 

The all day event lasted from noon 
to about 6 p.m. and included a Direct 


INSIDE 
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Action Workshop, where facilitator 
Max Obuszewski of the American 
Friends Service Committee explained 
to potential protestors what exactly 
to expect over the weekend. 

Obuszewski, though generally not 
expecting the audience to be knowl... 
edgeable about non-violent protest 
methods, admitted to being pleas- 
antly surprised by how well-versed 
Hopkins students are in peaceful ac- 
tivism and social justice. - 

Part ofa national directaction net- 
work, CAGE was formed locally in 
Baltimore shortly after the Seattle 
demonstrations against the World 
Trade Organization in Nov. 1999, 
which resulted in police attacking 
swarms of protestors with tear gas. 

Approximately one third of 
CAGE’s membership is college stu- 


ISSUE 


FALL MOVIE PREVIEW 

We've got movies about sorcery, 
drugs and Madonna. Well, not so 
much about Madonna as it stars Ma- 


donna. Does anyone else remember 


Desperately Seeking Susan? Page B1 


JHU NOT SCARY ENOUGH? 
Immerse yourself into a world of 

horror and violence — no, not Balti- 

more. We’re talking about horror 


movies, from The Birds to Scream. 
Page B2 


IT’S BACK... 


Yep, after a brief hiatus, Hot at 


Hopkins comes roaring back into the 
national conciousness with hotties 
from both genders, This time, they’re 
single! Page B6 


dents, noted spokeswoman Jean 
Cushman. The group holds meetings 
are every second and fourth Tuesday 
evening of the month at the Progres- 
sive Action Center. “ 

When asked why the organization 


is recruiting college students, 


Cushman replied, “I think students 
are beginning to understand the vast 
inequities which are both unfair and 
unjust towards most of the world’s 
population. They have the capacity, 
are moved and are getting the educa- 
tion and inspiration to do something 
about it.” 

She went on further to explain that 
groups like CAGE are notagainst glo- 
balization in general, butare opposed 
to global policies that are both de- 
structive to the people and to the en- 

CONTINUED ON PaGE A3 
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Wal-Mart sexism 


BY GREGG HENNIGAN 
Daty Inuit (U. ILunots) 


(U-WIRE) CHAMPAIGN, IIL. - 

A coalition of U. Illinois-area aware- 
ness groups picketed the Champaign 
Wal-Mart, 913 W. Marketview Dr., 
on Saturday to protest what they call 
discriminatory practices by the large 
retail chain. 
__ Led by the National Organization 
for Women (NOW), an assembly of 
about 30 people gathered at 10a.m. at 
the entrance to the store’s parking lot 
on West Marketview Drive and held 
signs denouncing Wal-Mart to pass- 
ing motorists. 

Champaign County NOW Presi- 
dent Ruth Wyman, also an Urbana 
City Council member, said the picket 
had a dual focus of informing Wal- 
Martcustomers ofthe concerns NOW 
and other groups have and to put 
pressure on the store. 

“This is part of a national effort,” 
Wyman said. 

Pickets are planned for next week- 
end at Springfield and Chicago-area 
Wal-Marts, organizers said. 

NOW contends Wal-Mart dis- 
criminates by sex in pay, promotion 
and compensation, and violates la- 
borlaws, including union busting and 
not paying workers for overtime. 
They also disagree with Wal-Mart’s 


decision not to sell the emergency | 


contraception pill Preven. 

“We think Wal-Mart, especially 
being a Fortune 500 company, needs 
to set an example,” Wyman said. 

Store managers monitoring the 
protest declined to give their names 
or comment. One man, who identi- 
fied himself only as a salaried Wal- 
Mart employee, stood about 50 yards 
from the protesters and said, “I’m 
just here to make sure it is a peaceful 
protest.” 

Karen Burke of the public rela- 
tions department at Wal-Mart 
headquarters in Bentonville, Ark., 
said, “Wal-Mart does not tolerate 
discrimination at anytime against 
anyone.” 

She noted that Wal-Mart is the 
merchant of choice for many women. 

Regarding the sale of Preven, 
Burke said decisions on what prod- 
ucts to carry are based on customer 
demand. 

“Tt’s a business decision,” Burke 
said. 

The picketers held signs proclaim- 
ing “Wal-Mart has no heart,” “Wal- 
Mart: Merchant of Shame,” “Viagra 
OK, emergency contraception no 
way,” among others. 

University graduate student Matt 
McClain joined the picket because he 
wanted to help make Wal-Mart cus- 
tomers aware of the discriminatory 
actions he believes Wal-Mart prac- 
tices. 

“They [Wal-Mart] portray them- 
selves as an all-American place,” 
McClain said, “and it’s kind of em- 
barrassing.” 

Junior in LAS Peter Roose, amem- 
ber of the University group Men 
Against Sexual Violence, said he be- 
lieves Wal-Mart’s policies perpetu- 
ate sexual discrimination and in turn 
contributes to sexual violence. 

“A lot of people think sexism is in 
the past, but it’s not,” Roose said. “I 
think a lot of people, if they knew 
more about Wal-Mart, would shop 





AROUND THE COUNTRY 
Activists picket — Serial rapist stalks Ohio State U. 


BY JORDAN GENTILE AND LISA 
EVERMAN 

THE LANTERN (OHIO STATE U.) 
somewhere else.” 

After about an hour, the protest 
culminated with Wyman leading sev- 
eral picketers into the storetohanda | State University campus area claimed 
letter to the head manager with a re- | his fifth and sixth victims over the 
quest to forwarditto Wal-Mart’scor- | weekend of Sept. 14 and 15, compel- 
porate headquarters. ling university officials to intensify 

The letter stated the group hoped | efforts alerting local residents to the 
itsconcerns would becommunicated | threat. 
to Wal-Mart headquarters to ensure As autumn quarter begins and the 
that “the problems with Wal-Mart’s | campus fills with students — many of 
treatment of sex-discrimination, la- | whom are unaware of the sexual as- 
borviolations, ADA (Americanswith | saults that have gripped the area over 
Disabilities Act) violations, and Wal- | the summer — that task may become 
Mart’s refusal to dispense Preven ... | increasingly difficult. 
will be addressed.” “After students move in there will 

A Women-Friendly Workplace | be a greater concentration of targets 
Campaign Employer’s Pledge witha | inanalreadyripe environment,” said 
request to be signed by Wal-Mart’s | Sgt. Pat Foley of the Sexual Abuse 
headquarters was also enclosed. | Unit of the Columbus Division of 

A Wal-Mart manageracceptedthe | Police. “Everyone needs to be aware 
papers and said he would forward | of the neighborhood’s environment 
them to headquarters. and keep an eye on each other for 

Groups joining NOW inthe dem- | safety.” 
onstration included Champaign The fifth assault was a rape and the 
County Health Care Consumers, | sixth is being called an assault with 
Graduate Employees Organization, | sexual overtones. As with all of the 
Women’s Direct Action Collective, | previous attacks, both occurred be- 
Illinois Disciples Foundation, Pro- | tween 5 a.m. and 10 a.m., in an off- 
gressive Resource/Action Coopera- | campusarea bounded by North High 
tive, Inter-faith Committee for | Streettothewest, North Fourth Street 
Worker JusticeofChampaign County | to the east, Patterson Avenue to the 
and Anti-War Anti-Racism Effort. north and 10th Avenue to the south. 


(U-WIRE) COLUMBUS, Ohio - 
The serial rapist stalking the Ohio 





E-mail scam dupes 
university students 


BY LARRY LUNNIN 
Dairy NEBRASKAN (U. NEBRASKA) 


“Tf the letters originate from over- 
seas, there is little ifanything that can 
be done,” he said. 

And the letters have evolved with 
technology, he said. 

“Now with the computers, they 
can be sent easier, cheaper, more of- 
ten and to more people,” he said. 

In response to investigative pot- 
holes, he said, the department had 
modified its approach and was work- 
ing to inform and educate the public. 

“Our interest is that nobody follows 
the instructions in the letter,” he said. 

Even a simple response to one of 
the letters may result in continued 
pestering by the scam artists. 

“Once they find a pigeon, they’re 
going to go back to it,” Yardley said. 

James Griesen, vice chancellor for 
student affairs, said he did not think 
theletters would pose much ofa prob- 
lem on campus. 

Because the letters areso common 
— he actually received one Sunday 
— Griesen said he was confident stu- 
dents and faculty would investigate 
outrageous business proposals and 
make informed decisions. 

In fact, recipients today probably 
view the letters differently than did 
those who originally received letters 
20 years ago, he said. 

“It’s getting to the point of annoy- 
ance now,” he said. “Personally, I 
know no one who was caught up in 
this and lost money.” 

Campus police have forwarded 
some of the letters to the Lancaster 
County Attorney’s Office and the FBI. 

Yardley said the county attorney 
would probably file the letters, and 
the FBI might pursue national leads. 


(U-WIRE) LINCOLN, Neb.- The 
University of Nebraska-Lincoln 
Campus Police Department hopes to 
help students avoid being duped bya 
recent chain of international scams. 

UNL Police Chief Owen Yardley 
said several students and faculty mem- 
bers had reportedly received scam let- 
ters — known from their place of ori- 
gin as “Nigerian Letters” — via e-mail. 

“The e-mails are blanketing prob- 
ably thousands of people in hopes a 
few will respond,” he said. 

“Nigerian Letters” usually aim to 
convince recipients a large amount 
ofmoney needs to betransferred from 
a foreign country into a confidential 
account located in the United States, 
Yardley said. 

Scam artists, who promise recipi- 
ents a portion of the proposed de- 
posit, use victims’ personal informa- 
tion to withdraw funds from their 
checking accounts, he said. 

Although all of the recipients who 
contacted the department have ei- 
ther discarded the letters or turned 
them over the police, Yardley said he 
did not expect the letters to stop cir- 
culating anytime soon. 

“Various versions exist, are very 
common and have been around for 
at least 15-20 years,” he said. 

Although the structure and content 
of the letters may be different, Yardley 
said, they shared a similar approach. 

The nature of the letters, he said, 
made locating and arresting origina- 
tors more difficult than those in- 
volved in other scams. 





Five of the six victims are con- 
firmed as Ohio State students. 

The attacks have been attributed 
by Columbus police to a black male 
in his 30s, of average height and 
weight, with either short hair or a 
shaved head. 

In each case, the perpetrator 
gained access to his victims by enter- 
ing their homes through an unlocked 
door or window. On at least one oc- 
casion, he entered while his target 
was on a short errand; another time, 
he barged into a residence after per- 
suading a woman to open the door. 
He has threatened each victim with a 
knife. 

In addition to an increased Co- 
lumbus police presence, the off-cam- 
pus area in which the rapist operates 
is now being watched by Community 
Crime Patrol, a group founded and 
co-sponsored by OSU that “provides 
extra eyes and ears to police,” ac- 
cording to a university press release. 

While the area is out of the juris- 
diction of University Police, OSU 
police chief Ron Michalec said he has 
not been left out of the loop. 

“We have great confidence in the 
Columbus police and we are doing 
everything we can to cooperate in 
their investigation, specifically in 
terms of the public awareness cam- 
paign,” he said. 

That campaign, initiated this sum- 
mer in response to the string of as- 
saults, has been stepped up in re- 
sponse to the two recent attacks. Ata 
press conference Wednesday, repre- 


sentatives from the university and 
Undergraduate Student Government 
announced new initiatives designed 
to educate and protect incoming stu- 
dents. 

“It’s the university's No. 1 prior- 
ity, as far as I’m concerned, to make 
sure that students, as they come in 
literally from all over the world, are 
alerted to the threat,” said William 
Hall, vice president for Student Af- 
fairs. 

Posters and fliers bearing warn- 
ings and safety tips are being distrib- 
uted on and off campus. Door-to- 
door visits by OSU police have been 
initiated, and a Web page (http:// 
studentaffairs.osu.edu/news/) has 
been created providing a list of re- 
sources related to personal safety, in- 
cluding free self-defense and rape pre- 
vention classes. 

Tonight, resident advisers will 
hold mandatory floor meetings dur- 
ing which safety issues are to be dis- 
cussed at length. 

As part of its safety awareness 
week, USG will hand out “screamers” 
— devices that emit loud signals de- 
signed to ward off physical attack — 
Oct. 3 on The Oval. Additionally, the 
organization plans to make house 
alarms available at discount prices of 
$10 and $15. Interested parents and 
students will be given more informa- 
tion via e-mail. 

The installation and proper main- 
tenance of house alarms was an issue 
raised by Off-Campus Student Ser- 
vices in its monthly meeting in July, 


to which all 110 off-campus property. 
owners registered with OSU were ins’ 
vited. While some of the larger 
realtors had representatives in atten- 
dance, only 22 owners showed up in: 
total, said Willie Young, coordinator: 
for Off-Campus Student Services, « 

Northsteppe Realty did not havea 
representative at that meeting, but 
Northsteppe property manager Rick 
Graff said communication between, 
OSU and the land owners has always. 
left something to be desired. “I don’t 
think they make a point to stay in” 
touch with us either,” he said. 
“They re just beginning to, in light of: 
recent events.” 

Few students bother to purchase a 
house alarm in the first place, Graff 
said. Northsteppe offers alarm instal- 
lation to every tenant, but only two of- 
his approximately 100 new residents: 
have purchased a system. ; 

“Students are very leery of spend- 
ing the money,” Graff said. “Every- 
body thinks it’s going to happen to 
someone else.” 

Still, some off-campus residents 
are taking the university’s warnings 
to heart. Meghana Batra, an engineer- 
ing student who arrived from India 
two weeks ago, learned of the serial 
rapist for the first time when an OSU 
police officer visited her apartment 
as part of the neighborhood patrol. 
Since then, she has changed her hab- 
its. 

“Now, I keep windows closed and: 
doors locked,” she said. “And I pay 
more attention to my surroundings.” 





Polled girls avoid sex protection | 


BY KAITLAN TAUBER 
THE MARQUETTE TRIBUNE 
(Marquette U.) 


(U-WIRE) MILWAUKEE- Teen- 
age girls would stop visiting clinics 
for sexual health if their parents were 
notified, according to a recent Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 
study. 

Girls under the age of 18 were in- 
vited to participate in a survey at 33 
Planned Parenthood clinics state- 
wide. Of the 950 girls who were sur- 
veyed, 59 percent would stop or alter 
use of services if their parents were 
notified. However, 99 percent said 
they would remain sexually active. 

“Dubious other forms of contra- 
ception would be used, such as hav- 
ing the male withdraw, or unprotected 
sexual intercourse,” said Diane 
Reddy, UW Massociate professorand 
director of public health psychology. 

In 1999, several members of the 
Wisconsin state Assembly attempted 
to pass a parental notification bill to 
limit the confidentiality of girls’ health 
care. Supporters suchas Carol Owens, 
R-Oshkosh, and Glenn Grothman, 
R-West Bend, claimed confidential 
health care services promote teen- 
age girls to lie to their parents about 
their sexual activity. The bill did not 
receive much support from lawmak- 
ers and never made it out of commit- 
tee. 

Rep. Sheldon Wasserman, D-Mil- 
waukee, said he would oppose sucha 
bill. 

“Sexual functioning is viewed as 
very private,” Wasserman said. 
“Many teens and parents do not and 





Penn State student diagnosed with meningitis 


BY LAURA MICHALSKI 
DaiLy COLLEGIAN (PENNSYLVANIA 
State U.) 


(U-WIRE) UNIVERSITY PARK, 
Pa. - An on-campus Pennsylvania 
State University resident was diag- 
nosed with viral meningitis, the first 
such case this school year, an Office 
of Residence Life official confirmed 
Sunday. 

Marce Pancio, assistant director 
of South Halls residence life, said the 
woman, a resident of the second floor 
in Simmons Hall, has viral meningi- 

The woman was in satisfactory 
condition Sunday, a nursing supervi- 
sor at Centre Community Hospital 
said. 

Pancio added that the woman was 
expected to be released from the hos- 
pital Sunday. 

She said the student was diagnosed © 
with viral meningitis Thursday after- 
noon at University Health Services. . 

“She had gone to Ritenour, and 


they took her to Centre Community 
Hospital,” Pancio said. 
¢ ¢ s 


an epidemic of viral meningitis. 

“We have never seen any out- 
breaks,” Petroff said. 

Symptoms of meningitis may in- 
clude a fever, headache, body aches 
and a stiff neck. 

Petroff advised students to go toa 
health care provider ifany symptoms 
arise. — 

“Use good hygiene and try not to 
drink out of people’s glasses,” she 
said. 

Pancio said the student is very ac- 
tive and probably contracted viral 
meningitis from some aspect of her 


After the diagnosis, an emergency 
meeting was held in Simmons Hall 
Friday afternoon. 

A representative from UHS spoke 
to the students about viral meningi- 
tis. 
Pancio said bathrooms in 
Simmons Hall were cleaned exten- 
sively and the Schreyer Honors Col- 
lege, which houses many students in 
Simmons Hall, and Housing and 
Food Services were notified about the 
case. The department of public infor- 
mation was also informed. 

Kathy Petroff, UHS nurse man- 
ager, said that of the two types of 
meningitis, the woman contracted the 
less serious type. =f 

“Bacterial meningitis is much | w Akto acai 
more dangerous, much more life | Bia) 
threatening,” Petroff said. 

She said antibiotics could not be 
used to treat viral meningitis. 

“There’s no treatment for that it- 
self, just time and your body will get 
better on its own,” she said. 

Although viral meningitis can be 
passed between people, she said stu- 
dents should not be concerned about 
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busy life at Penn State. 

“She was very involved in orienta- 
tion and powderpuff football and she 
got overwhelmed and busy,” said 
Pancio. 

In June, Gov. Mark Schweiker and 
the Pennsylvania Legislature passed 
the College and University Student 
Vaccination Act, which required all 
residence hall students to be vacci- 
nated against meningitis. However, 
the vaccine does not protect against 
viral meningitis. It does protect 
against some types of bacterial men- 
ingitis. 
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would not discuss the subject. All 
families are not models of openness.” 

“Teens should not be sexually ac- 
tive in the first place, but the fact is 
many of themare,” Wasserman said. 
“They put themselves in compro- 
mising situations, the end result of 
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whichis often an unwanted child. The* 
socioeconomic disadvantages thatare~ 
endured due to teen parenthood is 
devastating to all concerned, includ- - 
ing the infant. Confidential services. 
are essential in the fight to prevent’ 
teen pregnancy.” 
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Homewoodhouse Students gather for Greek Week 


celebrates 100 years 


BY DIANA ISKELOV 
Tue Jouns Hopxins News-Letter 
“ On Friday, September 20, the 
Sg det House celebrated its 
nniversary as a part of the 
Johns Hopkins University campus 
with a celebration on the front lawn 
of the House. 

With a theme of “Inspiring the 
Johns Hopkins Campus for 100 
Years,” the celebration was capped 
by Associate Provost James Zeller dis- 
tributing t-shirts and slices of 
Homewood House-shaped cake to 
several hundred students, facultyand 
staff members. 

~ One of the more prominent ex- 
amples of early 19th century Mary- 
land architecture, the Palladian-in- 
spired villa was originally built 200 
years ago as a country house for the 
Carroll family. In port towns such 
as Baltimore during the summer 
months, various epidemics of dis- 
eases such as yellow fever made liv- 
ing in the city especially dangerous. 
As a result, many would purchase 
land outside of the city limits, con- 
structing elegant villas and country 
homes in which to spend their sum- 
mer leisure time. The Homewood 
House was thus built and intended 
to serve as a summer refuge for 
wealthier segments of Baltimore so- 
ciety. 

One hundred years after its con- 
struction, the Homewood Houseand 


its surrounding land were donated to 
the Johns Hopkins University by the 
Wyman family. “The Wyman fam- 
ily saw giving the land to the univer- 
sity as a way of preserving the land 
and the house,” said Judith Proffitt, 
program coordinator of the 
Homewood House. Over subse- 
quent years, The Johns Hopkins 
University campus was constructed 
around the villa. Dedicated as a | 
museum 15 years ago, the House 
has been designated as a Baltimore 
historic landmark. 

Incelebration ofits 200th anniver- 
sary, the Homewood House will host 
a commemorative exhibit entitled, | 
“Building Homewood: Vision for a 
Villa.” 

On Saturday, September 28, be- | 
ginning at 10 a.m., various programs | 
will be presented free of charge to the | 
Hopkins public, including “The 19th | 
Century Building Trades Fair,” a se- | 
ries of demonstrations of traditional | 
building trades from master crafts- 
men, as well as slide lecture presenta- | 
tions in Mudd Hall at 2 p.m. discuss- 
ing early nineteenth century | 
Marylandarchitectureand the Carroll | 
family history. 

The museum will hold a special | 
exhibition in honor of its 200th anni- 
versary running through December 
29. Museum hours run Tuesday 
through Saturday from 11 a.m. to 4 
p.m., and Sundays from noon to 4 
p.m. 
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Students cluster around a cake in honor of Homewood House’s 100th 
anniversary as part of Johns Hopkins campus Friday, Sept. 20. 








BY KARINA SCHUMACHER- 
VILLASANTE 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


Every fraternity and sorority got 
together to challenge each other in 


| gamesand money-raising events dur- 


ing the annual Greek Week, which 
ran from Sept. 17 to Sept. 21. 

Greek Week officially started on 
Tuesday, Sept. 17, when each Greek 
house hung their banners along the 
breezeway. 

A table was set up in the library 
next to Café Q, covered with large 
mugs filled with pennies. The jugs 
were the Penny War Jugs, and each 


| bottle represented a different Greek 


organization. 

One of the first events occurredon 
the night of Wednesday, Sept. 18, in 
the Arellano Theater under the Glass 
Pavilion. For Greek Family Feud, ev- 
ery team showed up to play their 
round. 

By the end of the night, Phi Mu, 
Theta, Fiji and Pike were the four 
teams to make into the final round, 
which was played on Friday. 

At 7 p.m. on Friday, Sept. 20, the 
two sororities and two fraternities 
dueled it out in the Glass Pavilion 
over the final rounds of Family Feud. 
Eventually, with an enthusiastic au- 


dience cheering on their brothers and 
sisters, Theta and Pike were the only 
teams remaining. 

The climax of the game occurred 
when Tara Feehan, the game show 
host, asked the competing members 
of each team who held the best off- 
campus parties. A Pike brother an- 
swered “Wawa.” Theta won the final 
game. 

On Thursday, Sept. 19, the Inter- 
Fraternity Council (IFC), Hopkins 
Organization for Programming 
(HOP) and the Student Council 
(StuCo) helped Greek Week sponsor 
the first Annual Club Night at Have A 
Nice Day Café. 

Shuttles ran to and from the club, 
taking everyone who would be will- 
ing to pay at least a $5 cover charge. 
The club was reserved for Hopkins 
students until approximately 2 a.m. 
in the morning. 

Their was tight security, however, 
and many students were kicked out 
of the club prematurely for drinking 
alcohol. 

Saturday was the final day of Greek 
Week. On this cloudy, muggy day, 
girls from every sorority came out 
and supported their graduating 
classes ina game of Powder Puff Foot- 
ball. 

All the sophomores, coached by 
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Fiji brothers compete in Family Feud as part of 2002 Greek Week. 


Dan Stillwell, competed against the 
juniors, coached by John Daffron. The 
sophomores did not proceed onto the 
next round, but they played together, 
regardless of their specific Greek let- 
ters. 

The juniors were up against the 
seniors, coached by Ben Topper. Af- 
ter a tough game, the juniors came 


out with the trophy. 

Many students felt that Greek 
Week was not very well publicized 
amongst the undergraduate popula- 
tion. 

Many students expressed confu- 
sion concerning whether or not club 
night was exclusively for students in 
Greek organizations. 





N-L grapples with plagiarism charge 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
-vised the News-Letter to remove the 
article from its Web page immedi- 
ately, and informed the author’s at- 
torney that such action had been 
taken. 

The General Counsel also notified 
the attorney that the News-Letter was 
an independent student paper, sepa- 
rate from and unfunded by the Uni- 
versity, staffed by students still learn- 
ing the trade of journalism. 

No further correspondence was 
received from the author’s attorney 
or from the Tribune, and the repara- 
tions requested in the letter were nei- 
ther paid nor demanded. 

Merrick stated that he was both 
shocked and “apologetic” when in- 
formed of the accusation, and that he 
would have cited the author’s name 
at the end of the article had he known 
it was necessary. According to 
Merrick, who routinely drew Science 
topics and information from Web 
sites, he thought that his actions were 
“standard” at the time he wrote his 


article. 

“Twas under the impression thatit 
was legal to use direct quotes from 
other articles,” said Merrick. 
“[That’s] what Ihad beentrainedand 
told at the time.” 

According to Merrick, there is a 
“very fine line” between what does 
and does not constitute a copyright 
infringement. As a writer for the Sci- 
ence section, Merrick had to “rely on 
printed articles” for secondary infor- 
mation, as he found it impossible to 
interview the subjects of the stories in 
person. 

Co-Editor-in-Chief Jeremiah 
Crim, who began his position after 
the incident occurred, spoke with 
Merrick regarding the incident. In an 
e-mailed statement to Crim, Merrick 
stated that he “used the-other article 
for its quotes, but [believed] that the 
structure of [his] article and 
writing [were] sufficiently different.” 

“Dave admitted that he had cop- 
ied quotes directly from Ms. Axel’s 
story, though, from his e-mail, it is 


Teach-ins prepare for D.C. IMF protests 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
-vironment. 

“We are against corporate global- 
ization and advocate putting the 
people in front of the policies,” she 
sdid. “There are so many places 
where global capitalism just has not 
worked: Jamaica, Argentina, to 
name a few.” 

~ Chuck Dadamo, an original CAGE 
member, has been to several hundred 
protests and was even arrested on a 
few different occasions. “I started pro- 
testing back in the ‘60s against the 
Vietnam War — a different time pe- 
riod true, yet the policies seem to have 
continued down the timeline. U.S. 
military might continues to keep the 
politics going on; just look at the pre- 
Iraq issue. 
Using loans as blackmail and ex- 


ploiting poorer countries with policy 
requirements are trademark of orga- 
nizations like the IMF and World 
Bank.” 

When asked what were the im- 
plications of his arrests, Dadomo 
replied, “Pasting posters, partici- 
pating in a blockade — last year I 
was arrested simply because I was 
standing in a blocked off protest 
area.” 

Despite this constant threat of gov- 
ernment infringement and police ac- 
tion on his basic first amendment 
rights, Dadamo is planning to head 
up a street blockade of about 15-20 
people this weekend as well as be in- 
volved in the summit march. 

“This is supposed to be a symbolic 
motion. We need to educate people,” 
he said. “The key is media attention 


He’s found what he 


was looking for. 


You can too. 
http://www.jhunewsletter.com 


— the more people who are enlight- 
ened, the more closer we can get rais- 
ing awareness.” 

While there are some activists who 
wish to see these international ‘anar- 
chies’ abolished, others hope that the 
protests will bring enough attention 
to the cause so that structural reforms 
can be made. 

Economistand American Univer- 
sity professor Robin Hahnel, a panel- 
ist at the teach-in, said, “There is only 
one evil empire left in the world, and 
we are it. We recognize no interna- 
tional committee, only our own sov- 
ereign rights.” 

He urged the audience to continue 
to expose social injustices and build 
public conscience, claiming had Sept. 
11 never happened there would have 
been more than 100,000 protestors at 





the annual meeting last year. 

Johns Hopkins University eco- 
nomics professor Lawrence M. Ball 
said, “It seems with the IMF and 
World Bank that the there are com- 
plaints from both theleftand the right. 
If both sides are equally vilified then 
something must be right.” 

He continued to note the impor- 
tance of such international organiza- 
tions, citing how a possible Mexican 
default in 1994 was prevented by an 
IMF bailout. 

“We just can’t expect perfection,” 
he said. 

Freshman Chris Tansey was 
moved by the teach-in and agreed 
that he may join the protest. 

“I came to the event because I 
knew there would be good speakers 
with different perspectives,” she 
said. “It certainly changed my 
views.” 

The student group SLAC, which 
promotes social justice and activism, 
has a membership of about 30 to 40 
students anda larger network of sup- 
porters, according to dedicated mem- 
ber Maha Jafri. 

Having joined the club asa fresh- 
man last year, Jafri is very excited 
about participating in this weekend 
protests, though a little apprehen- 
sive. 

“T’m just hoping that I don’t get 
arrested. But I am going to be smart 
and leave all of my contact info and 
things like that just in case,” she 
said, 

Jasri believes that it is important 
as a society that we place close at- 
tention to the value and the dignity 
of work. 

“It is a very simple thing to do: 
become involved,” she said. “I want 
to vote with my feet and I would love 
to see Hopkins as a campus commu- 
nity become more active.” 

About 50 CAGE members and 20 
Hopkins students are expected to 
show up at the protests this weekend 
in Washington D.C. For more infor- 
mation, e-mail 
Kushmanj@charm.net. 


é 





pretty clear that he didn’t understand 
that this is unacceptable,” said Crim. 
“He thought that since he attributed 
the quotes to the person who said 
them, it was unnecessary to mention 
Ms. Axel’s name.” 
Co-Editor-in-Chief Mike Spector 
agreed that Merrick’s actions, while 
incorrect, were not deliberate. 


Both Spector and Crim 
have made efforts this 
year to better inform 
editors of their 
responsibilities in 
preventing plagiarism. 





“I have the greatest confidence in 
David Merrick,” said Spector. “He 
was a diligent and dedicated editor. 
for this newspaper. [This] was a situ- 
ation in which David was misin- 
formed by his superiors ... there was 
no malicious intent at all.” 

Spector also expressed hope that 
the incident would prompt aware- 
ness on the part of “everyone in the 
campus community.” 

“This was a case in which an hon- 
est person used someone else’s work, 
and simply failed to properly attribute 
it,” said Spector. “It is our hope that 
the administration and faculty will 
make an effort to better convey what 
plagiarism is to students, especially 
nuances that may occur in specific 
courses.” 

Mark Goodman, executive direc- 
tor of the Student Press Law Center, 
expressed similar hopes regarding the 
dissemination of information on 
copyright issues. 

“I believe plagiarism in college 
newspapers is relatively rare,” said 
Goodman, “butit’s extremely impor- 









News@jhunewsletter. 





_ WriteforNews _ 
We're looking for a few good reporters to 
cover important events in the Hopkins is 
community. E-mail Jessica and Julie at 
com to get involved! — 


tant that all students understand that 
plagiarism isn’t just an ethical con- 
cern, buta very serious legal problem 
as well.” 

Goodman recommended that all 
reporters have a conversation with 
their editors about plagiarism and 
copyright infringement at the begin- 
ning of each school year. 

While no legal action was taken 
by the author or her attorney, the 
Office of the General Counsel still 
hoped the incident was “a lesson 
learned ... by the News-Letter and 
the student involved.” 

According to the General Coun- 
sel, a far more common occurrence 
at Hopkins involves students post- 
ingand distributing copyrighted ma- 
terials on Web sites. 

According to a U.S. Copyright Of- 
fice Summary, Title II of the Digital 
Millenium Copyright Act of 1998 al- 
lows copyright owners “to obtain a 
subpoena from a federal court order- 
ing a service provider to disclose the 
identity of a subscriber who is alleg- 

edly engaging in infringing activities.” 

The General Counsel stated that 
on certain occasions, they have been 
asked to divulge the names and ad- 
dresses of students who had violated 
copyright law. 

Both Spector and Crim have 
made efforts this year to better in- 
form editors of their responsibili- 
ties in preventing plagiarism. 
Among these efforts was the addi- 
tion of a Model Code of Ethics, 
crafted by the Associated College 
Press, to the News-Letter Style Book, 
as well as plans with Dean of Stu- 
dent Life Susan Boswell to bring a 
speaker to Hopkins to address the 
News-Letter staffand other campus 
groups about plagiarism. 

“Unfortunately, the News-Letter 
does not have the resources to ex- 
haustively check each story printed 
to ensure that it is the work of the 
reporter,” said Crim. “We rely on our 
editors to educate their reporters 
about plagiarism, and we investigate 
anything that members of the board 
think is suspicious.” 
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Hopkins engineer 
designs new program 


A newsoftware program designed 
by Hopkins engineering researcher 
Benjamin Schafer will allow design- 
ers to determine the weight limit for 
thin walled structures built out of 
cold-formed steel. The software, 
called the Cornell University Finite 
Strip Method, CUFSM for short, 
works with a computer model of a 
structure to let the user know whether 
ornotit will collapse before construc- 
tion begins. By entering in informa- 
tion about the material, geometry, 
structure and shape of the proposed 
design, the program will spit out data 
pertaining to the elastic buckling 
stress of the proposed construction 
project. 

The new software, which uses the 
finite strip analysis, tests for points 
where the structure may potentially 
bend, buckle, or collapse. An archi- 
tect trying to build a bridge out of 
steel support beams can enter the 
specifications of the particular design 
in the CUFSM program. The pro- 
gram can determine whether the 
bridge might buckle under a given 
weight load. 

Researchers believe this informa- 
tion is extremely useful in structural 
engineering research and in construc- 
tion projects because low-cost, high 
strength design is in demand. 


By Melissa O’Berg 


Computing center 
opens in Levering 


Opening this past Monday, Sept. 
23, the new student computing cen- 
ter on the 2nd floor of the Levering 
Student Union will be an additional 
resource for students who need to 
write papers and check e-mail. 

Given to the Hopkins community 
by the Office of Community Rela- 
tions and Volunteer Services, the cen- 
ter is intended to meet the growing 
need among students and staff for 
computers on which to perform 
simple tasks. 

The center is open Monday 
through Friday from 6:30 p.m. to 12 
midnight. 


By Diana Iskelov 


City considers traffic, 
parking restrictions 


The city may restrict parking to | 


only 7-9:30 a.m. to the north side of 
32 street, between Hargrove alley 
and St. Paul, andalso the south side of 
31“ street, between Hargrovealleyand 


Calvert. These changes would take | | 


away 10 to 12 parking spaces from 
neighboring residents and students, 
but the city may also make 31*, be- 


tween Calvert and Guilford, into a | 


one-way street to make up for the lost 
spaces with extra head-in parking. 


Constanttrafficheadinginandout | 


of the 3100 block of Hargrove alley 
has concerned neighboring residents 
for years. They nowsearch for a solu- 


tion to protect buildings from being | = 


hit by trucks, to reduce noise and to 
help neighboring businesses. 

Business owners and residents 
both favor the proposal. The Charles 
Village Community Benefits District 
held a meeting Sept. 25 to further 
discuss the suggestions; this is the 
third meeting so far. 


By Angela Chen 


Med school dean 
passes away 


Dr. Thomas Bourne Turner, dean 
emeritus of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, died Sun- 
day at his Baltimore home. He was 
100. 

The medical school’s dean from 
1957 to 1968, he also studied infec- 
tious diseases. During World War II, 
he played a leading role in the Army’s 
program to eradicate syphilis. 

During his stewardship, the size of 
the medical school’s physical plant 
doubled, the operating budget in- 
creased 500 percent, the faculty nearly 
doubled, and biophysics, laboratory 
animal medicine and biomedical en- 
gineering departments were added. 

Dr. Turner rounded out his career 
at Hopkins as its archivist. He wrotea 
history of the medical institutions, 
“Heritage of Excellence: The Johns 
Hopkins Medical Institutions, 1914- 
1947.” 


© 2002 The Atlanta Journal-Con- 
stitution 





StuCo approves new cultural group 
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Vice President Lindsay Allen and Secretary/Treasurer Aaron Ong discuss 
the introduction of the Pakistani Student Association. 


| BY DEVA ROBERTS 


THE JoHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


The Student Council (StuCo) 
meeting held on Sep. 24 marked a 
culmination of changes to an existing 


| constitution and the addition ofanew 
| one bya cultural group. 


At the meeting, the Barnstormers 


| made constitutional amendments, 


which were approved by StuCo, and 
Pakistani activists introduced their 
desire to formally create the Paki- 


| stani Students Organization, a group 


that has been meeting informally on 
campus since last Spring. 

As stated in the preamble of their 
constitution, the Barnstormers are a 
group dedicated to bringing “oppor- 
tunity to participate in all forms of 
theatrical productions to the 
Homewood community, while pro- 
viding quality theater...” 

Seeking a concrete constitution 
and various changes, the members of 
the Barnstormers presented their cen- 
tral alteration to their constitution: 
the desire to remove the position of 
second vice president for studio pro- 
ductions. As found in section five of 
their constitution, the duties of the 
first and second vice presidents for 
studio productions entailed acting as 
“liaisons for any student wishing sup- 
port from the Barnstormers for a dra- 
matic production.” 

Also, they had the responsibility 
to be in charge of individual produc- 
tions to be determined by the Execu- 
tive Board. Each member would serve 


on the Executive board and be en- 
titled to vote. Members in these posi- 
tions had the liberty to be producers 
or chose an appropriate person to do 
so. All these tasks had to be under the 
authorization of the Executive Board 
in order for them to be successfully 
carried out. 

Now, the Barnstormers find this 
position obsolete due the presence of 
the first vice president of studio pro- 
ductions, whose primary duties, they 
find, can be successfully executed 
without the presence of the joint-vice 
presidency. 

Other minor changes were made 
regarding updating Article XIIlin the 
original text of the constitution. Small 
technical and bureaucratic changes 
were made as well. 

With the presence of a new assis- 
tant treasurer, Ben Wardlow, these 
amendments were approved by the 
members of StuCo. 

The next component of new busi- 
ness to be addressed was the possible 
introduction ofa new cultural group, 
the Pakistani Student Association. 
This group had been meeting infor- 
mally since last Spring, and as stated 
by the co-founder, Maryam Khan, 
“The group has found a large follow- 
ing during the informal meetings and 
already had 30 students sign up on 
the initial sing up sheet at the SAC 
fair.” 

As expressed by the founders, 
Khan and Asad Nawaz, there were 
many viable reasons for formally es- 
tablishing this organization. They feel 





it is necessary for there to be more 
cultural groups on campus that are 
willing to unite with other already 
established ones. Whenasked exactly 
how often they would collaborate with 
other groups, Nawaz stated that this 
wasacentral focus and they would do 
so “whenever a possible opportunity 
arises.” 

As an official group, the leaders 
have already organized many events 
and plan to organize an ice cream 
social on campus to attract more 
members. They have recorded that 
they already have the interest of four 
seniors, 15 to 20 juniors, six sopho- 
mores and six to eight freshman. 
Between eight and 10 graduate stu- 
dents displayed genuine interest as 
well. 

After being advised to collaborate 
with SASH by Student Council mem- 
bers, an already existing cultural 
group, Khan said, “SASH encom- 
passes too largearegion,” a point that 
is later agreed on by many members 
of the StuCo. 

Plans to promote political affairs 


SS 


Executive Officers 

President Manish Gala 

VP Institutional Relations Noel DeSantos 
VP Administration Priti Dalal 

Secretary Jackie Chan 

Treasurer Elise Roecker 


Class of 2003 

President Ravi Kavasery 

Vice President Sarah Cummings 
Secretary/Treasurer Tara Feehan 
Representative Chris Cunico 
Representative Catie Pittaway 
Representative’Omer Taviloglu 


Class of 2004 

President Simone Chen 

Vice President Lindsay Allen 
Secretary/Treasurer Aaron Ong 
Representative Patience Boudreaux 
Representative David Crandall 
Representative Anuja Vora 


Class of 2005 

President Ben Radel 

Vice President Megan Coe 
Secretary/Treasurer Shannon Chang 
Representative Monica Lai 
Representative Charles Reyner 
Representative Manu Sharma 
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are also a central component to the 
cultural organization, yet Nawaz as 
serts that they wish to provide “an 
atmosphere of understanding of the 
region without a focus on intense 
political issues.” 

Immediately before the group was 
in fact approved by the StuCo, vari- 
ous concerns emerged from mem- 
bers. One primary concern was the 
fear that the group might become too . 
involved in the political component 
by which it is not intended to be gov- 
erned. 
This point was overlooked as one 
member madeit evident that the con- 
stitution drafted by the Pakistani Stu- 
dents’ Association initially needed 
much editing but was successfully al- 
tered after a great deal of effort and 
dedication. 

All these changes were made with 
the aid of the associated cultural liai- 
son, John Gross. ; 

After a discussion on edited by- 
laws, the meeting was concluded with 
successfully adapted and introduced 
constitutions. 


4 

516-2573 Present 
516-2759 Present 
467-8692 Present 
366-2665 Present 
662-4628 Present 
662-4982 Present 
889-4948 Present 

Present 4 
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Crime Report for Sept. 16-23 


September 16 


8:30 a.m.- Suspect took property 
from workout room on 3500 Blk. of 
St. Paul Street. 

11:20 a.m.- Suspect approached 
victim from behind and threw on the 
ground on 500 Blk. of W. University 
Pw. 

12:50 p.m.- Suspect stabbed 
woman as the victim closed her back 
door after coming in on unit Blk. of 
York Ct., Bal. #1. 

5:00 p.m.- Suspect attempted to 
take property from grocery store on 
700 Blk. of W. 40" St. 

6:20 p.m.- Suspect was appre- 
hended while taking property from 
grocery store on 700 Blk. of W. 40" St. 

12:00 p.m.- Suspect broke into 
home from basement door and re- 
moved several items on 2900 Blk. of 
Guiford Ave. 


September 17 


7:45 a.m.- Victim left her home 
locked and secured, when she re- 
turned she founda burglary had taken 
place on 3800 Blk. on Hickory Ave. 

12:30 p.m.- Suspects took victims 
purse and fled scene. There were no 
injurieson 2900 Blk. of Cresmont Ave. 

2:30 p.m.- Suspect forced open 
door of residence on 500 Blk. of Rose 
Hill Tr. 

6:20 p.m.- Victim discovered sus- 
pect using her credit card on 100 Blk. 
of W.36" St. 

7:00 p.m.- Suspect took victim’s 
’99 Honda from 3500 Blk. Beech Ave. 

7:00 p.m.- Suspect gained entry to 
vehicle and removed property on 
3500 Blk. of Beech Ave. 

7:10 p.m.- Suspect broke into vic- 
tim’s home by fitting hand through 
mailbox on 4000 Blk. of Falls Rd. 

8:00 p.m.- Victim’s car was stolen 
from Unit Blk. of E. University Pw. 

9:30 p.m.- Suspect attempted to 
gain entry into vehicle by prying door 
open on 3900 Blk. of Tudor Arms 
Ave. 

9:30 p.m.- Suspect pried open door 
of automobile and stole property on 
3900 Blk. of Tudor Arms Ave. 


September 18 


12:01 a.m.- Suspect attempted to 
take victim’s ’90 Chevy from 3200 
Blk. of Keswick Ave. 

12:37 a.m.-Two suspects robbed a 
man standing in front of his home, at 
gun-point on 200 Blk. of E. 32"¢ St. 

8:00 a.m.- Suspectentered victim’s 
home through unlocked windowand 
stole property on 2800 Blk. of 
Huntingdon Ave. 

11:20 a.m.- Suspect broke out 
rear window and took property 
from vehicle on 2600 Blk. of N. 
Calvert St. 

3:00 p.m.- Suspect attempted to 
take car stereo from victim’s car on 
2700 Blk. of N.Charles St. 

4:05 p.m.- Suspect caught shop- 
lifting on Unit Blk. of E. 25" St. 

4:20 p.m.- Suspect took property 
that was in vestibule of residence on 
2700 Blk. of St. Paul St. 

7:00 p.m.- Suspect took victim’s 
91 Dodge from 2800 Blk. of St. Paul 
St. 

7:30 p.m.- Suspect took victim’s 
’89 Chevy from 400 Blk. of E. 32" St. 

9:00 p.m. -Suspect took property 
on 3300 Blk. of Hickory Ave. 

9:00 p.m.-Suspect removed four 
tires and rims from victim’s vehicle 
on 100 Blk. of W.25" St. 


September 19 


1:00 a.m.- Victim’s automobile 
stolen from 700 Blk. of Pacific St. 

2:00 a.m.- Suspect stole cigarettes 
from counter on 3600 Blk. of Roland 
Ave. 

2:30 a.m.- Armed suspect at- 
tempted to rob victim on 3000 Blk. of 
St. Paul St. 

10:40 a.m.- Suspect caught shop- 
lifting on 100 Blk. of W. 39" St. 

11:04 a.m.- Suspect caught shop- 
lifting on 2400 Blk. of N. Charles St. 

3:00 p.m.- Suspect approached 
victim from behind and snatched 
her purse on 3900 Blk. of Keswick 
Rd. 

4:00 p.m.- Suspect stole victim’s 
cell phone on 400 Blk. of E. Lorraine 
Ave. 

4:10 p.m.- Suspect caught shop- 
lifting on Unit Blk. of E.25" St. 

6:40 p.m.- Suspect came to victim’s 
house and attempted to choke her on 


200 Blk. of E.University Pw. 

9:45 p.m.- Suspect pulled out a 
syringe and swung weapon at suspect 
on 1000 Blk. of W. 41" St. 


September 20 


8:00 a.m.- Victim’s automobile 
stolen from 4200 Blk. of Wickford 
Rd. 

9:00 a.m.- Victim’s purse 
stolen,from unlocked desk drawer, 
on 3100 Blk. of Wyman Park Dr. 

1:30 p.m.- Victim’s automobile 
stolen from 300 Blk. of W. 30" St. 

3:00 p.m.- Victim locked and se- 
cured her apartment and found it 
burglarized upon return on 2500 Blk. 
of N.Charles St. 

6:00 p.m.- Victim’s automobile 
stolen from unit Blk. of Art Museum 
Dr. 

11:30 p.m.- Victim’s automobile 
stolen from unit Blk. of E. 28" St. 


September 21 


5:30a.m.- Automobile stolen from 
parking lot from 2400 Blk. of 
N.Charles St. 

5:35a.m,- Two suspects attempted 
to rob cab driver at gun point on 2900 
Blk. of Greenmount Ave. 

5:40 p.m.- Victim’s purse was sto- 


~ len on 2400 Blk. of N.Charles St. 


10:00 p.m.- Victim’s property sto- 
len at residence on 2900 Blk. of N. 
Charles St. 


September 22 


1:00 a.m.- Suspect broke window 
and took property on 500 Blk. of E. 
424 St. 

2:00 a.m.- Victim’s automobile 
stolen from 300 Blk. of W.30" St. 

3:25 a.m.- Victim’s automobile 
stolen from 2500 Blk. of St. Paul St. 

4:15 p.m.- Suspect approached 
victim on street. Suspect grabbed her 
belongings and fled on 4000 Blk. of 
Keswick Rd. 


September 23 


12:00 p.m.- Automobile stolen 
from Unit Blk of Art Museum Dr. 
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Paleontologist Paul Sereno tas encountered some 


of the weirdest creatures that ever walked the earth. Yet some of the scariest 


things he’s discovered aren’t likely to become extinct anytime soon. Sad to say, 


mutual fund management fees will probably outlast us all. That’s why Dr. Seren 


Oo 


was afraid of getting eaten alive, sone turnea 


to a company famous for keeping the costs down. That meant more money for 


him and less for the monsters. 


‘ 
Log on for ideas, advice, and results. TIAA-CREF.org or call (800) m. \ 


TIAA 
CREF 


Managing money for people 


with other things to think about,” 


RETIREMENT | INSURANCE | MUTUAL FUNDS | COLLEGE SAVINGS | TRUSTS | INVESTMENT MANAGEMENT 


Paul Sereno became a participant in 1987, TIAA-CREF Individual and Institutional Services 
Investors Services, Inc., distribute securities products, © 2002 Teachers Insurance and Annuit 
) Retirement Equities Fund (TIAA-CREF), New York, NY. For more complete information on TIAA-0 
call (800) 223-1200 for a prospectus. Read it carefully before you invest. A portion of the mana 
waive A charitable donation was made to Project Exploration (www,projectexplaration org) 
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JHOC frozen by Lecture series features the media 
administration 


ContINvED From Pace Al 
JHOC and remedies posed by the 
administration. 

_ The SAC usually has direct input 
In penalties for student groups, said 
oecker, 


; ‘Normally the SAC has control 
ver freezing a group’s account, but 
Wwe can’t tell them they’re not allowed 
to use University vans,” she said. “We 
can trender them so completely shut 
down.” 

JHOC members agreed that the 
administration has failed to commu- 
Nicate its reasons for the JHOC sus- 
Pension, 

“I think the suspension was unwar- 
ranted,” said Roneiser. “They didn’t 
ive us much direction of how to solve 
the problem. We were just told it was 
risky. Without any direction to fix risk, 
it’s hard to do anything.” 

The suspension of JHOC comes af- 
ter lengthened discussion between 
Harrington and Foley during the sum- 
mer. Harrington said the suspension is 
the first step in a series of evaluative 
measures of student groupsupervision. 

“The Outdoors Club just happens 
to be the first target now,” said 
Harrington. “There will be implica- 
tions for other groups,” including 
non-athletic groups. 

While JHOC currently commands 
public attention, he said the adminis- 
tration isalso scrutinizing other groups 
but would not give specific examples. 

The Dean of Student Life Susan 
Boswell, Harrington and the Outdoors 
Clubwillmeettodayto discuss the club’s 
reinstatement and safety reforms, al- 
though as of Tuesday night the Out- 
doors Club had not yet received an e- 
mailed confirmation, said Theobald. 

Harrington said the new reforms 
are still in the deliberative stages and 
would not disclose the possible alter- 
ations. But he did state that JHOC 
would have to accept a reduction of 
power to continue. 

“Whether the club survives or not 
is going to be a matter of how much 
they’re willing to compromise or give 
up some freedom,” said Harrington. 
“Some places require professionally 
guided trips.” 

» JHOC has historically conducted 


ce) 


trips “free-form,” said Harrington, 
and the University will require this to 
Stop. 

Brad Frey, a former member of 
JHOC and a 2002 graduate views the 
Club’s suspension and_ the 
University’s encroachment of power 
as a threat to student autonomy. 

In a letter addréssed to Boswell, 
Harrington and other prominent fig- 
ures of the University, he said inde- 
pendent student leadership is key to 
the Hopkins experience and urged 
the University to avoid any reforms 
that would reduce student control. 

Frey said he is particularly con- 
cerned about the recent establishment 
ofthe Hopkins Outdoors Pursuit Pro- 
gram (HOPP), headed by the office 
of recreational sports. 

Founded a year ago, HOPP seeks 
to train students in the leadership of 
outdoor activities, said Harrington. 

“It wasn’t founded as a challenge 
to the club,” he said. “It was founded 
to address issues of concern in the 
leadership of activities.” 

But he did add that some activities 
warrant professional leadership. 

“We're not trying to bury the out- 
doors club,” said Harrington. “[HOPP 
and JHOC] can coexist, butit’s going to 
take a compromise by both parties.” 

Frey countered that the two organi- 
zations, performing the same functions, 
cannot exist without interference. 

“The question then becomes this: 
will those trips be run by students for 
students for free, or will they be run 
by paid professionals for a ‘minimal 
cost’?” hesaid. “While the HOPP pro- 
gram may have student ‘leaders’ on 
their trips, it will not bea student-run 
program ina manner intended by the 
SAC and the University.” 

One of the largest student organi- 
zations on campus, JHOC annually 
organizes about 40 trips per year and 
on average involves about 400 stu- 
dents from the Hopkins community, 
said Theobald. 

Roecker agreed that JHOC is one 
of the most far-reaching student or- 
ganizations on campus. 

“We really hope this will be settled 
because the Outdoors Club has a very 
broad base appeal,” she said. 


BY CLAIRE KOEHLER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


Johns Hopkins students will have 
the opportunity of learning from 
prominent correspondents who 
have covered battlefronts, wit- 
nessed the collapse ofa major world 
power and recorded the United 
State’s wavering foreign policy dur- 
ing the Odyssey’s eighth annual 
Media Forum this October. 

With the theme,. “The New 
World Disorder: Clashing Cultures, 
Politics, and the Search for An- 
swers,” media representatives will 
address students, staffand the com- 
munity in Hodson Hall. These pro- 
grams will be held every Wednes- 
day in the Bloomberg Auditorium 
from 8 p.m. to 9:30 p.m. 

The programs were arranged by 
Ghita Levine, acommunications con- 


| sultant who has worked extensively 


with the national media. She was di- 
rector ofcommunicationsat the Johns 
Hopkins University Office of News 
and Information and has directed 
public affairs for a past White House 
conference. 

All students, particularly those in- 
terested in international relationsand 
political science, are urged to attend 


these five events, which are free with 
a valid Student ID. All of the events 
will include a question and answer 
discussion. 

On Oct. 2, the premiere evening 
of the Media Forum, William 
Kristol, editor of the influential 
Washington-based political maga- 
zine, The Weekly Standard, will 
square-offwith E.J. Dionne, nation- 
ally syndicated Washington Post 
columnist anda senior fellow at the 
Brookings Institute in an event en- 
titled, “The U.S. as World Leader: 
Are We Up to the Task?” Kristol is 
considered to be influential in shap- 
ing conservative positions, and 
Dionee is a commentator on the 
national scene. 

The lecture “Afghanistan and 
Central Asia: War and Peace,” held 
on Oct. 9, will feature Qayum 
Karzai, who spent five months in 
Afghanistan helping his brother, 
Hamid Karzai, head of interim gov- 
ernment, with the reconstruction 
of the country and with the June 
2002 elections. A Baltimore busi- 
nessman, he founded Afghans for 


Civil Society. 
Karzai will be joined by two re- 
porters from Afghanistan, 


Uzbekistand and Tajikistan as the 


three of them conduct a panel on 
this hot topic. 

Joel Brinkley of the New York 
Times will discuss “Israel: Crisis With- 
out End?” on Oct. 16. 

He has been a staff member of the 
New York Times for 19 years; he cur- 
rently works as'a Washington corre- 





COURTESY OF GHITA LEVINE 
Magazine editor William Kristol 
will discuss U.S. foreign policy on 
Oct. 2 in Hodson Hall. 





spondent. 

He will provide a context for the 
latest conflict between Israel and Pal- 
estinian based on his trip to Jerusa- 
lem this past spring. Brinkley has won 
a Pulitzer Prize for international re- 
porting. a 

Washington Post foreign editor 
David E. Hoffman recorded the 
great drama of change and trans- 
formation that followed the collapse 
of the former Soviet Union while 
serving as the paper’s correspon- 
dent there. Copies of his noted 
book, The Oligarchs, will be avail- 
able at his Oct. 23 lecture, “Russia: 
The Stories Behind the Creation of 
the New State.” 

Tania Fjorte is flying to Baltimore 
especially from her home in 
Beersheba, Israel, for her Oct. 30 lec- 
ture, “Conflict in Jenin: First-hand 
Account byan Anthropologists.” She 
has studied the women in Jenin be- 
fore the Israeli incursion. Currently 
she studies how parties of the conflict 
— Israeli soldier, Palestinians, and 
foreign journalists — covered the 
warring in Jenin. 

An informal reception will follow 
to commemorate the centennial of 
the American Anthropological Asso- 
ciation. 





Administrators address SAC meeting 


CONTINUED FROM Pace Al 
better organization for student 
groups. Groden-Thomas unveiled the 
Freshman Class Information Session, 
new this year, and discussed the ac- 
tions of the registration committee. 

“There are 180-185 SAC groups, 
and 130 groups notaffiliated with SAC 
and the Student Council,” said 
Groden-Thomas. 

On the new club registration Web 
site, he expects to see representation 
from all the “three-hundred-plus” 
groups on campus. 

Associate Dean of Student Life 
Ralph Johnson addressed the group 
regarding the Homewood Student 
Affairs Programming Collaboration 
Committee. 

Johnson summarized the commit- 
tee as dedicated to encouraging “stu- 
dent groups to collaborate and to 
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Sushi » Teriyaki « Udon « Noodles 
And Korean Dishes 


“one of the best places to get 


quality sushi... for affordable 


- The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 


—“anexcellent restaurant — 
_ specializing in Japanese 
and Korean cuisine...” 
--The Johns Hopkins News-Letter 
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come together to support programs 
that help the entire Hopkins commu- 
nity.” 

As an alternate source of funding 
for groups, the topic received a warm 
welcome from the club leaders in at- 
tendance. 

Pat Forster then discussed room 
scheduling. She presented the group 
with a new room registration process 
“that makes scheduling easier, foryou 
as well as for me.” 

She also pushed the Hopkins 
Events Line, a phoneline that informs 
community members of upcoming 
programs at The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity and encouraged student 
groups to use the line as another pub- 
licity outlet. 

“Everyone wants their event to be 
successful; to be successful, we really 
need everyone to work together,” said 
Forster. 


Roecker directed the assembly’s 
attention to appropriate postering, 
beginning, “We’ve all postered where 
we shouldn’t.” 

According to Roecker, adminis- 
tration members have been receiving 
“stacks of posters that [maintenance] 
is tearing off windows and lamp- 
posts.” 

Since in addition to being out of 
policy, such posters can create a fire 
hazard; the SAC instituted a fine for 
groups. 

“We have to respect the Univer- 
sity and University buildings,” said 
Roecker. “We need you to take this 
seriously.” 

Manish Gala presented the new 
Student Council calendar system. 
Gala showed how the new system, 
“modeled after the Duke system,” 
provided a simple, effective way to 
communicate with all students on 


campus. 

“Once you submit [an event] to 
the online calendar, it'll be automati- 
cally queued up for the weekly e- 
mail,” said Gala. 

The Student Council will also be 
offering web services to clubs on cam- 
pus. 

Roecker concluded the meeting 
with a note about the Judicial Com- 
mittee, aboard that mediates disputes 
between clubs on campus. 

“The board consists of reps from 
the SAC Exec board and, most im- 
portantly, members of the SAC Gen- 
eral Assembly,” said Roecker. 

Nominations were held for the 
board, but secondary nominations 
will be accepted at the next meeting 
of the GA. 

Voting for this and for the Politi- 
cal Action Liaison will be held at the 
Oct. 7 meeting. 


Lunch in the sukkah . 





BLEKTRA CARRAS/NEWS-LETTER 


Hillel erected a sukkah, an open-roofed hut, in front of Terrace Court Cafe in honor of the Jewish harvest — 


holiday Sukkot. Traditionally, all meals are eaten in the sukkah during the holiday. 
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Summer witnessed crime increase 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE Al 
vehicle and pedestrian traffic. The 
majority of pedestrians, especially late 
at night, tend to be students, said 
Rosemary. 

Regarding the increase in crime 
over the summer, Rosemary stated 
that the number and nature of crimes 
“depends on trends.” 

Rosemary believed thata few indi- 
viduals began committing robberies 
in short but heavy bouts before they 
were caught. 

According to the daily incident re- 
ports, six arrests were made over the 
summer. 
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Hopkins Security took efforts to 
place additional personnel in the 
area, in order to create an “omni- 
presence,” according to Rosemary. 

The Northern District Police also 
stepped up personnel, stationing 
additional footposts and motorized 
units throughout the Charles Vil- 
lage area. 

According to Officer Doug 
Gibson of the Northern District 
Police’s Community Relations De- 


- partment, the summer rise in crime 


was typical. 

“We usually get a spike of crime 
throughout the summer months,” 
said Gibson. “This year, itwas slightly 
more concentrated.” i Abas 

The spike usually levels off at the 
end of the summer, according to 
Gibson, and then picks up again when 
students return in the fall. 

- But Gibson cited a decrease in 


A 


Charles Village areacrimes compared 


to last September’s statistics. At the 
beginning of this September, Part I 
crimes; which include robbery, rape, 


shootings and burglaries, were down 
11 percent from last year, 

Gibson called this a “downward 
trend,” which he attributes to ad-. 


vanced data processing and more 


rapid deployment of personnel to ar- 


eas where needed. He also credited 
his staff for “making a lot of arrests 


fairly quickly.” 

Despite the fact that arrests were 
made, Rosemary still encourages stu- 
dents to avoid walking alone late at 
night. 


He advises students to call either 


the van service before or Hopkins 


Security after 3 a.m. for an escort, 


According to Rosemary, the most fre- 


quent victims are those traveli 
alone. . Ni 
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JHOC suspension violates 
students trust in University 


We cannot condemn strongly enough the 
decision of the administration to suspend the 
activities of the Johns Hopkins Outdoors Club 
pending a review by Lawrence Foley, the new 
Director of Risk Management. 

First of all, we do not deny that the University 
has a responsibility to minimize risk for insur- 
ance reasons — it may occasionally be prudent 
to request that a student group, especially one 
that takes unsupervised off-campus trips, ad- 
just their policies for risk management reasons. 
However, our outrage has nothing to do with 
such requests; it has to do with the fact that no 
requests have been made of the elected leader- 
ship of the Outdoors Club. 

In the most undemocraticand heavy-handed 
manner possible, the University froze the Out- 
doors Club’s accounts and denied them access 
to their equipment over the summer without 
telling any members of the club. In fact, the 
Outdoors Club didn’t even find out about the 
suspension until the Student Activities Commis- 
sion (SAC) fair. Whatwasthe administration wait- 
ing for? Did they think nobody would notice? 

According to Director of Recreational Sports 
Bill Harrington, “It’s easie to suspend things 
and review them as a whe =; to say what qualifi- 
cations we need.” Apparently, Harrington and 
Foley also believe that it’s easier to figure out 
whatis needed when the affected parties are not 
notified. Aside from the fact that common cour- 
tesy and good professional practice require no- 
tification at the very least, consulting with Out- 
doors Club leaders could provide insight and 
additional options for the University. The ac- 

tions of Harrington and Foley show contempt 
for students that has no place in a modern 
university and only acts to poison relations 


between student groups and the administra- 
tors who regulate them. 
Complicating the situation is the recent es- 


tablishment of the Hopkins Outdoor Pursuit | Have alicevehiad’e distiner felchort 


Three strikes, youre out 


Baltimore’s once thriving community loses identity and charm 





Program (HOPP), a professionally-run out- | 


doors program that will charge for their out- 
ings, which seek to train students in the leader- 
ship of outdoor activities. 

It may make sense for someone who special- 
izes in risk management to prefer professionals 


trips into the woods, but there is an important 
piece of the picture missing, which is not sur- 
prising, considering Foley’s obvious contempt 


for students. The Outdoors Club isabright spot | 


on Hopkins’ extracurricular landscape. Always 
drawing large numbers of regular participants 


tight-knit yet welcoming culture that rebuffs 
the popular notion that Hopkins students are 
over-competitive and insular. Student groups 
are preferential to University-run activities be- 


cause they createa community within the school | 


that is always seeking new members and is not 
based around alcohol or ethnicity. 








By not notifying the Outdoors Club and not | 


meeting with them to discuss options, Foley | 
has destroyed a significant amount of goodwill | 
between student group leaders and the admin- | 
istration. The threat of having funds frozen and | 


equipment padlocked without prior notice or 
consultation is now real enough to interfere 
with student group leaders’ recruitment and 
programming plans. 

The key to the relationship between students 
and the University is trust, a trust that Foley has 
greatly strained through his callous and wan- 
ton actions. 


Ethics education needs help 


We have been hearing about the evils of pla- 
giarism ever since we were young children. From 
grade school to college, teachers and professors 
have sternly warned us not to copy someone 
else’s work, lest we suffer the consequences — 
severe damage to our peers as well as our own 
academic careers. 

Still, there is great work to be done in educat- 
ing students about what exactly plagiarism is and 
how to avoid it. The absence of this knowledge is 
not more evident than in our recent dealings. 

Last year, one of our editors took quotes from 
another publication’s article and used them in 
his own story. He was under the impression that 
because the quotes were already on the record, 
they were public domain for use in his own piece. 
Unfortunately, nothing could be further from 
the truth. % 

By using the quotes presented in another ar- 
ticle without attributing them, our editor inad- 
vertently created theimpression that he had con- 
ducted the interviews himself. This was not the 
case, and the ultimate effect was that our editor, 
and the News-Letter, received credit for the quotes 
that resulted from hard work and interviews by 
another journalist. In return, Claudia Axel, the re- 
porter who collected the quotes, received nothing. 

Clearly, this outcome is unjust. That it re- 
sulted from what we feel was an innocent mistake 
and that our editor intended no harm made the 
situation even more unfortunate, because any 
problems could have been avoided by simply 
acknowledging the original source. But regard- 
less of the intentions of our staff and the ease with 
which the situation could have been remedied 

_ last May, we must now accept full responsibility 
for the mistake and attempt to make amends for 
any damage it has caused. 

Part of our response has been to include a 
Model Code of Ethics, crafted by the Associated 
College Press, in an internal publication titled 
The Johns Hopkins News-Letter Guide to Style 

~ and Ethics. It is our sincere hope that this will 
help educate students and avoid similar inci- 
‘dents in the future. Veh? iq 

We feel it is also our responsibility to pose an 

important question: What will the University’s 





response be? 

Students can only do so much to research and 
educate one another about plagiarism. The real 
awareness and education must come from those 
that have been preaching all along — the faculty 
and administration. 

Dean of Students Susan Boswell has already 
agreed to help the News-Letter bring a speaker to 
Homewood to address all publications on the 
subject of plagiarism. The administration also 
touches on plagiarism in the academic miscon- 
duct section of their recent booklet, “Academic 
Ethics for Undergraduates: A Guide for Students, 
Professors and the Community.” Both of these 
actions represent a good-faith effort to educate 
the campus community, but more needs to be 
done. 

Even if we are able to bring a professional 
speaker to campus, we acknowledge that not all 
students will be able to attend. And the current 
section in the ethics guide is three bullets long — 
much too brief to cover all of the important 
academic and legal questions plagiarism raises. 
A more comprehensive guide is needed. 

Professors must also revisit their own policies 
concerning ethical behavior. The administra- 
tion has attempted to give them a head start by 
providing faculty with a syllabus insert — a piece 
of paper spelling out general ethical guidelines. 

Theinsertisa good idea, but professors should 
realize that simply adding it to their syllabus is 
not enough. Faculty must be held accountable 
for explaining unique guidelines that apply to 
their particular courses, just as we feel we are now 
obligated to communicate specifics about proper 
quote attribution to our staff. 

But most importantly, we must not be afraid 
to ask questions. At the News-Letter, we have 
instructed our staff to come to us whenever they 
have doubts about using material from sources 
not their own. Students should do the same with 
their advisers and professors, and advisers and 
professors must be accessible in order to aid 
students in understanding what is acceptable 
and whatisnot. None of us should go on our own 
judgment alone, for the deliberate or innocent 
error of one can tarnish the reputations of many. 


; 


hen I tell people at 
school that I’m 
from Washington, 
D.C., I almost in- 
variably get the re- 
sponse, “oh, so you're local.” Usu- 
ally, I have to follow this up with an 


| explanation of how D.C. isn’t “local” 
| to Baltimore; even as the cities are 


barely an hour apart, they are totally 


| different. Actually, I’m really from 


Bethesda—whichisn’t D.C. atall, but 
in Maryland. 
And yet, being from Maryland, I 


ship with Baltimore. After all, in the 
absence of Major League Baseball 
in D.C., my family (along with most 
everyone else in Maryland and sur- 


rounding areas) has been Orioles 
| fans as long as I can remember. For 


many people in Maryland, it wasn’t 


te | the Chesapeake crabs that tied the 
to college students when guiding people on | 


state together; it was a love of the 
Orioles. 

I can vividly recall childhood 
memories of driving up Charles Street 
toward the old Memorial Stadium. 
The view from the car windowshowed 
house after house covered in black 
and orange streamers, residents lis- 
tening to the games on their portable 


: : ; | heeri 
to their outings, the Outdoors Club hasaunique, | drones wea ANU 


on their way to games. 

Memorial Stadium, just up the 
road from campus, was at its heart a 
neighborhood venture. Fans from all 
over the state came to Baltimore and 
were welcomed into the community. 
It was a shared sense of pride in our 
team that was so vivid and important 
tous. “Charm City” really was charm- 
ing. 

So, when nearly a decade ago, the 
Orioles played their final game at the 
old stadium, the move represented 
more than just a shiny new ballpark 
across town. Like a neighbor who 
leaves the street, the O’s were gone 
and, with them; the familiar comfort 
and feel of a baseball game in Balti- 
more. 

Not that the move to Camden 
Yards was a bad thing. It ushered in 
a new era of success for the team as 
it brought national exposure to the 
city, with events like the All-Star 
Game, and revitalized the down- 
town area. But as time passes, and 


| the losing seasons continue, the 








once unifying Orioles have become 
a source of discord. With talk ofa 
team moving to D.C., fan-favorite 




















DAVIDLEIMAN 
It’s Not THAT 
SIMPLE 


Cal Ripken retiring and owner Pe- 
ter Angelos continuing to meddle 
in a process about which he clearly 
knows very little, the Orioles find 
themselves in an unfamiliar situa- 
tion. They no longer bring people 
together, as the empty seats sug- 
gest, but instead drive them away. 

Since I have attended school at 
Hopkins, my family has continued 
to go to games—in fact, as season 
ticket holders, I think we go more 
now than we ever did. And yet, I 
have three times been rebuffed and 
mistreated at games this season. 
Once when trying to bring a water 
bottle into the game, another time 
when trying to exchange a ticket for 
a voucher and finally when trying 
to purchase a student ticket. 

While relatively minor events, 
these anecdotes hardly seem incon- 
sequential or uncommon. The other 
day, while driving past the old site 
of Memorial Stadium, I noticed that 
the last vestige of its existence had 
been torn down—the Memorial it- 
self. Despite pledges that it would 
be saved, the area is now the future 
site of an old age home. And as the 
symbolism would suggest, the com- 
munity associated with Memorial 
Stadium, the “neighborhood,” is 
something we have outgrown. Since 
we no longer want to take care of it, 
we send it away. 

In short, the sense of community 
that once saturated the city is gone. 
Baltimore has lost its way and re- 
sembles the New York of Taxi Driver 
more than theself-proclaimed “great- 


est city in America.” Robert de Niro, 
in his famous role, said he wished 
someone would “flush this whole ci 

down the toilet.” While that would be 


excessive, Baltimore definitely needs », 
a makeover. Fortunately, it appears & 


that many people recognize this fact, 
In addition to projects like that of 
Federal Hill, when residents were 
given the ability to buy property for 
one dollar, the school, too, is making 
an increased effort to purchase land 
around campus. 

Even as we begin to realize just 
how much work needs to be done to 
revitalize the city, and the many 
years before the plans will becomea 
reality, Baltimore should start the 
process with a reevaluation of its 
community. Disjointed and sepa- 


rated by endless poor neighbor- ; 
hoods, the city has become, in the , 
words of one guidebook, a “place - 
tourists pass through, aglorifiedrest 
stop on the way to New York or |» 


Washington.” 


Might we at Hopkins not be the $1 


same thing? With the school’s em- 
phasis on its ability to place stu- 
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dents into top secondary educa- , 


tions, many seem to think less of 
their time here. According to Marty 


t 


Tabaksblat, a senior who is gradu- «; 


ating from school early in order to 
obtain a job, “real world experience 


is worth much more than extra -- 


classes or time at Hopkins.” Is our 
stay here just a “glorified rest stop” 
on the way to graduate school? 
And to what do we owe these 
sentiments? It has much to do with 


both the message Hopkinssendsout .» 


about moving on, and the poor 
quality of the city — people gener- 
ally want to leave this area. 

Yet this doesn’t have to be the 
case. With a revitalization project, 


a reevaluation of our values and : 
goals, both the city and the univer- - 


sity can encourage the students and 
community to feel like a part of the 
area. Then wemay all begin to feel 


like we are coming home when we | 


arrive at school. 
For now, though, we may have to 
rely on the school’s banners remind- 


ing us that we are anywhere but “at 


home,” despite the conspicuous 
“welcome home students.” And 


until we do anything to change it,'-j: 


our community, with our without 
Memorial Stadium, will continue to 
suffer from a lack of identity. 





Back’s article doesn't 
have U.N. accuracy 


In his piece, “Bush outwits 
naysayers at the U.N.,” published by 
the News-Letter last week, Arron [sic] 
Back asks us not to be “fooled by the 
argument that Israel or the United 
States are similarly in violation of U.N. 
resolutions. Neither has broached a 
binding Security Council resolution, 
only symbolic General Assembly 
resolutions.” 

Is it a mistake, a pious wish or a 
deliberate lie? ; 

As regards Israel, it has been 
broaching the binding Security Coun- 
cil resolutions 242 and 338, that call 
for (UNSCR 242) a “withdrawal of 
Israeli armed forces from territories 
occupied in the recent conflict” (i.e., 
the June 1967 war) ever since this 
resolution was passed by the Security 
Council, on November 22, 1967. 

Arron [sic] couldhave done alittle 
more research, and the News-Letter 
beenalittle more careful, before pub- 
lishing this self-righteous call to war. 


Sylvain Perdigon 


Pot more harmful 
than Fajobi reported 


Your staff writer Wunmi Fajobi is 
smoking more than the pot she advo- 


cates in “Non Smoker...Vents”! She: 


writes a letter condemning cigarette 
smoking and in the next paragraph 
condones smoking pot instead! This 
woman is in serious need of some 
education ... How did she get into 
Hopkins? Asa Hopkins grad myself, 
and a nurse at the Ed at JHH, I am 
confronted daily with drug addicts 
with many varieties of health prob- 
lems, many of them life threatening, 
and most related to their drug use. 


One thing theyallhaveincommonis . 


cigarette smoking and most use mari- 
juana as well. They are both gateway 
drugs. 

Most people who use drugs aren’t 
Hopkins track and field athletes. It’s 
one thing to advocate pot to sound 
cool to your peers, but put it ina real- 


life hospital senario [sic],wheremari- | ‘af 
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juana has been laced with PCP, LSD 
or other poisons, and it looses its lus- 
ter. It’s addictive, justlike other drugs, 


_ and anyone who tell [sic] you differ- 


ent [sic] can come spend a day in our 
rehab program. 


Monica Robins 


Hopkins students get 
“non-education” 


Asa neighbor to JHU, a poet and: 
social worker, may I comment on a 
couple ofarticlesin the Sept. 19 News- 
Letter that caught my eye? 

There were some protestors at 
Linda Chavez’s talk, but even she was 
surprised that there was not more 
controversy! How could persons re- 
sponsible for this series, where speak- 
ers are paid thousands, have invited a 
right wing ideologue with no balanc- 
ing speaker to come? 

Are the rulers at Hopkins pushing 
a political agenda on the students? A 
bone-head Republican, right wing 
agenda? 

Then, an article about a 
student arrested outside the SAE 


cole 


i 
A 
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House where there have been com- 
plaints about loud parties. I remem- 
ber a Hopkins frat house near where 


I used to live (Calvert Street) where © 


some drunken student died ina fire. 

Then, an article about how 
Hopkins is rated poorly for racial in- 
tegration. 

I found myself musing back to a 
previous News-Letter, the one where 
there was a dictionary of terms and 
references for the incoming stu- 
dents, in which the Rotunda mall 
was referred to as “shit” by a 
Hopkins student writer. Would 
your students rather spend their 
weekends at the mall in Towson, 
buying shoes made by underpaid 
Indonesians? ; 

Hopkins is giving a non-educa- 
tion (shame on the professors) to 


suburban boobs who will accept it , 


and then go on to offer very little in 


the way of improvement to our so- + 
ciety or the world. Are there » 


Hopkins students who have differ- 
ent ideas? 


Dave Eberhardt 


Oberlin College, Ohio grad- class 
of ’62 


raven 
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pressing issue that the 
media and public atten- 
tion has recently glossed 
over is the highly radical 
ivesture movement 
against Israel. Divestment, a ploy 
modeled on the original anti-apart- 
heid mission in South Africa, attempts 
to coerce companies, intellectual in- 
stitutions and individuals into remoy- 
ing their financial interests in Israel. 
Two events bring the issue back to the 
front burner: SUSTAIN’s (Stop US 
Tax-funded Aid to Israel Now) visit 
to Johns Hopkins and Harvard Presi- 
dent Larry Summer’s speech con- 
demning the movement as anti- 
Semitic. Divestment from Israel is 
wrong — both from a logical and 
political perspective — and needs to 
be recognized as such. 

Divestment, although done in the 
name of Palestinian rights, is actually 
used to de-legitimize, alienate (finan- 
cially and politically) and dehuman- 
ize Israel. Selling investments in Is- 
rael to encourage peaceis nonsensical 
— most divesture petitions forego 
using the word “peace” in their word- 
ing, because it has no intention of 
promoting this cause. In reality, the 
divestiture movement’s aim isto hurt 
the State of Israel undera transparent 
veil of human rights. 

The current wave of divestments 
takes its model from the similar move- 
ment against Apartheid in South Af- 
rica during the 1980s. However, that 
campaign focused on companies ex- 
ploiting black labor. Today, in Israel, 
the situation with the Palestinians and 
Israelis does not help Israeli industri- 
alists. In fact, Israeli businesses have 
suffered since the beginning of be- 
ginning of the second Intifada. 

_ On a more important note, the 
idea of comparing South African 
Apartheid to the Middle East edges 
on absurd. Israeli law does not show 
prejudice toward Arab Israelis. In 
South Africa, blacks who protested 
against the government were slaugh- 
tered. At no point in Israeli history 
hasanything so disgusting or oppres- 
sive occurred. Israel is devoted to hu- 
manrights, andassociating them with 
Apartheid is justanother way toalien- 
ate them. 

As most know, the heart of the 
divestment campaign is in Cam- 


bridge, where Harvard and MIT stu- 
dents and faculty petitioned for all 
university investments in Israel to be 
removed. Divestment from Israel, as 
Summer said is “anti-Semitic in their 


effect if not in their intent.” Despite | 
the petition, Harvard and MIT never | 


made any official divestments, but 
they certainly created a ripple affect, 
with more than 40 other college cam- 
puses creating similar petitions, all 
since last February. 

College campuses are not appro- 
priate forums for a divestment cam- 
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Divestment not Defining terrorism in a single way 


appropriate goal 


ver the past 12 
months, the world has 
focused attention on 
the problem of terror- 
ism ina way that could 
have only been dreamed of before the 
Sept. 11 attacks. With that single day 
of murderous attacks, Osama Bin 
Laden and his co-conspirators man- 
aged to form an international con- 
sensus that terrorism is inherently 
wrong and cannot be justified. Un- 
fortunately, this international con- 


| demnation is in many cases no more 


paign. Divestment is a complex issue | 


with international consequences; al- 
though debate shouldbe encouraged, 
policy should not be created on cam- 


puses. Above all, a university is an | 


institution oflearning. Discussingand 
acting on issues is part of education, 
butamovementwithimplicationssuch 


as divestment should be left outside of | 


the gates of education. This is, by no 
means, a way to stifle speech. It should 
further debate, but leave it as that. 
Divestment aims to hurt Israelis 
and makes no attempt at alleviating 
violence in the Middle East. Ironi- 
cally, this policy would do more harm 
than good to the people it ostensibly 
hopes to help: the Palestinians. As 
their infrastructure is supported by 
Israel, by blocking Israel financially, 
one would concurrently be crippling 
the Palestinians by making it harder 
for Israel to support them. The gov- 
ernments, businesses, and most im- 
portantly people, are dying on both 
sides, It is essential, in polarized 
movements such as this, to recognize 
and appreciate that every human life 
is valuable. The divestment campaign 
ignores that Israelis die every day— 
that terrorism affects the entire popu- 
lation, soldier and civilian alike. Di- 


from the solution. All it does is take a 
side and offer no worthy cause. 


community must also recognize and 
speak out against Israeli divestment. 
When people speak in favor of di- 
vestment, they are speaking against 
Israel. Israel, above all else, has the 
right to exist as a democratic Jewish 
State, and the Israeli government has 
the right to protect its citizens. Poli- 
ciesare policies, butlife and peace are 
foremost. Without these goals in 
mind, any movement is illegitimate. 
Divestment is about hurting Israel, 
not about creating an environment 
for peace. Until we have that, I’m not 
so sure there’s really anything more 
important to discuss. 





than simple lip service. 

Countries throughout the world, 
but particularly in the Middle East, 
continue to insist that there is a dif- 
ference between so-called “freedom 
fighters” and terrorists. Their argu- 
ment focuses on the contention that 
an oppressed people have a right to 
fight against a colonial or occupying 
power. This argumentis deceiving. It 
is intended to shift the focal point of 
the international community away 
from the completely immoral acts of 
a group by focusing attention solely 
on the “underlying causes” of the 
problem. 

This approach is both morally 
reprehensible and dangerous. The 
idea that a group can justify the in- 
tentional killing of innocent civil- 
ians by focusing on the grievances 
of the terrorists is the moral equiva- 
lent to defending a rapist by claim- 
ing that the innocent victim de- 
served what she got because of the 
way she was dressed. The deliberate 
killing of non-combatants is inher- 
ently wrong, just as rape is inher- 


| ently wrong; nothing can justify ei- 


ther act. 

Before Sept.11, Americans felt 
completely removed from the type 
of terrorism that has plagued the 
rest of world for many decades. 
When an individual is removed 


| froma problem, it is easy to study it 
| in an intellectual manner and ig- 
vesture isa step backward, astep away | 


nore the realities that a situation 
presents. That is why it is often 


| unproblematic for individuals to | 
We, as part of the Johns Hopkins | 


feel compassion for terrorist groups. 
It is easy to see how someone could 
agree with the desires of groups like 
the ETA, the IRA, Hamas or any of 
the Kashmiri separatists groups 
when their ideas are projected in 
the abstract form. 

Clearly, many of these groups do 
have legitimate causes that sound 
reasonable to western audiences. It 
is vitally important, however, to 
separate their often legitimate griev- 
ances from the completely illegiti- 
mate tactics that these groups use. 
This is crucial because terrorism is 
inherently a political act despite its 
violent manifestation, it is merely 





Flyers misrepresent massacre 


ast week, the student group 
Hopkins Students for a 
Free Palestine distributed 
small black sheets of paper, 
detailing the massacres in 
the Lebanese refugee camps, Sabra 
and Shatila, 20 years ago. While the 
facts in the leaflet are all technically 
correct, they also represents the pre- 
dominance of propaganda over truth 
and the disgusting use of a human 
tragedy to promote a political end. 
The events of Sabra and Shatila 
were the result of a then 24 year 
long civil war between the Muslims 
and Christians of Lebanon. The 
camps, while filled with refugees, 
were also a source of Yassar Arafat 
headed Palestine Liberation Orga- 
nization (PLO) terrorist activity. 
Consequently, they were policed by 
Israeli forces and the impetus be- 
hind Israel taking a role in aiding 
the Lebanese Phalangist Christian 
militia in the conflict. ; 

* The massacre that occurred in 
Sabra and Shatila was perpetrated 
solely by members of the Phalangist 
militia. The Phalangists entered the 
camp in September of 1982 and be- 
gan the slaughter of the civilians in 
the camp under orders from their su- 
periors. The attack was largely in re- 
sponse to the assassination of Leba- 
nese president Bashir Gemayel earlier 
that same week. Not only was 
human slaughter not sanctioned by 
Israel, it was in direct violation of an 
order given by Ariel Sharon to Eli 
Hobeika, the leader of the Christian 

ist army. It is interesting to 
note that despite the neh ae ‘eau 

i ter, Ho s 
Senta ft sheet, and 
the Phalangist militia is only men- 
i once, despite its direct role in 
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The author of this sheet, did, 
however, take the time to mention 
that the Israeli Defense Forces (IDF) 
were under the command of cur- 
rent Israeli Prime Minister Ariel 
Sharon. If Hopkins Students for a 
Free Palestine truly intended a me- 
morial to the civilians killed during 
this tragedy, why is the only indi- 
vidual named a man whose only al- 
leged crime was the failure to antici- 
pate the actions that the Christian 
Phalangists might take within the 
camps? Nota single one of the civil- 
ians murdered was killed by an Is- 
raeli soldier, yet you could easily 
miss that in a cursory reading of 
this document, which fails to men- 
tion that it was the Israeli army that 
threw the Phalangists out of the 
camp and it was Israel that took the 
initiative in investigating the inci- 
dent — an investigation that rec- 
ommended Sharon’s dismissal for 
his failure to gather enough intelli- 
gence but did not condemn him for 
any actual wrongdoing, and right- 
fully so. , 

The events that occurred at Sabra 
and Shatila were nothing less thana 
tragedy. In what is called the worst 
incident in the Lebanese Civil War, 
over 2,000 largely defenseless civil- 
ians were murdered. Over the years, 
however, it has become an example 
of what can happen when the les- 
sons of a tragedy are marred by po- 
litical agendas. What Hopkins Stu- 
dents for a Free Palestine has done 


here is use one of the most tragic 
events of the Middle East conflict as 
an excuse to attack Israel. Rather 
than condemn the direct perpetra- 
tors of the massacre, like Eli 
Hobeika, who was allowed to live 
under Syrian protection until his 
mysterious assassination this past 
January and the Phalangist militia 
that committed the unspeakable 
slaughter, this student group has 
decided to make implications 
against a government that had little 
to do with the massacre. The asser- 
tion that “Sabra and Shatila repre- 
sent just one chapter in the Pales- 
tinians’ long struggle for justice” is 
rather trifling in consideration of 
the fact thatno condemnations have 
arisen for the massacres committed 
in subsequent years, such as the 
1985 massacres in Burj-el Barajneh 
and Shatila and that the Palestin- 
ians who were killed were killed as a 
result of the fact that they were 
Muslims in Lebanon, not because 
they were Palestinians. 

Hopkins Students for a Free Pal- 
estine is by no means the first group 
to attack Israel’s actions concern- 
ing Sabra and Shatila. However, 
what was done here was the deliber- 
ate use of a tragedy to slander the 
State of Israel. Clearly, the organiz- 
ers of this group have less concern 
for the lives lost in the tragedy and 
less concern in bring those directly 
responsible to justice than they do 
in drawing attention to the cam- 
paign they clearly intend to launch 
attacking the lawful actions of the 
State of Israel within its own bor- 
ders. We can only hope that in the 
future they do so with intellectually 
honest debate and without manipu- 
lating the loss ofhuman life towards 
their own political message. 





an outlet of po- 
litical discourse 
broken down. 
When you hear 
groups claim that 
their only 
weapon is terror- 
ism, remember 
that non-violent protests spear- 
headed by individuals such as Mar- 
tin Luther King and Mahatma 
Gandhi have often led to desired 
results, without targeting innocent 
civilians in the process. By allowing 
any group to make gains through 
terrorism, we doom ourselves to 
more terror in the future by show- 
ing other groups, with whom we 
may not agree, that terrorism is a 
successful tacticand can accomplish 
their desired outcome. 

So, now we come to the essential 
and fundamental question. What is 
terrorism? Terrorism is the deliber- 
ate killing of non-combatants for a 
political cause. This definition is in 
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line with the defi- 
nitions of the FBI, 
the State Depart- 
ment, Title 22 of 
the US Code (Sec- 
tion 2656f(d)), 
the Department 
of Defense, and 
even the originally accepted inter- 
national definition of a terrorist at- 
tack that was laid out by the League 
of Nations in 1937. 

The key aspects of this definition 
are the terms “deliberate,” “non-com- 
batants,” and “political.” If an act is 
not intentionally designed to hurt or 
kill non-combatants for a political 
cause, even if innocents are killed by 
the act, it is not terrorism. While we 
can argue about the tactics of Israel in 
the disputed territories, or of the 
United States in Afghanistan or Iraq, 
we cannot call them terrorism. Ter- 
rorism is a very specific type of act 
and neither the actions of the Israeli 
nor the American military have met 





With the exception of editorials, the 
opinions expressed here are those of eg 
contributors. They are not necessarty 
those of The Johns Hopkins News-Letter. 





this international definition. 

By confusing legitimate military 
acts, which have clear guidelines set 
out for them by the Geneva Conven- 
tion, with the completely illegitimate 
attacks on innocents that terrorists 
continue to carry out in direct viola- 
tion of the Geneva Convention, we 
risk loosing all sense of right and 
wrong in international relations. 

To question the actions of the 
United States and Israel is impera- 
tive to the upholding of the rule of 
law, but it is also vitally important 
to do so without slanderously claim- 
ing that lawful acts of an interna- 
tionally recognized military body 
are the moral equivalent of the ac- 
tions of terrorists. Only when the 
entire world can come together un- 
der this single definition of terror- 
ism can we hope to create a climate 
of safety and freedom for people 
throughout the world, including 
those that the terrorists claim to rep- 
resent. 





Israel must play good ‘game’ 


here’s an overwhelming 

feeling existent in the 

world community of ex- 

haustion with the situa- 

tion, with the almost for- 

mulaic action-reaction pattern that 

has suffocated life in Israel over the 

past two years. That problem also 

exists within the Israeli and Palestin- 

ian communities themselves, who 

have been so exposed to the incessant 

cycle playing over and over in front of 

their eyes that they can anticipate ev- 

ery speech that is made, every mili- 

tary action and every international 
reaction. 

For all of the hotheadedness that 


| exists on both sides and supposed 
| anguish and hatred — most people 


just want it to end already. The ques- 
tion for the ages, then, the one that no 
individual — whether through confi- 
dent rhetoric as exhibited by Presi- 
dent Bush, or the slanderous propa- 
ganda of Yassar  Arafat’s 
administration — can answer is how. 
There’s a peace that has to be reached 
inorder to have the luxury tosit down 
quietly and discuss this, and that’s 
the step that we’ve been struggling to 
get to ever since Arafat trashed the 
Oslo accords. Instead, it has become 
at heart a war of words, of platitudes 
at that. A warin which victories aren’t 
defined by gain ofland, as most people 
tend to think, but by gain of the right 
to speak, the right to sling mud at the 
face of the other side, and the right to 
sway international support. 

The world of words and media in 
which we live is what has defined ev- 
ery move that the sides make. It’s 
what allows Arafat to appear on tele- 
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vision and announce to the interna- 
tional community that he condemns 
attacks on Israeli civilians, and then 
secretly oversee the payment of an 
enormous sum of money to the fam- 
ily of each suicide bomber. It allows 
him to sit in his confinement and ap- 
pear helpless in captivity to the view- 
ers worldwide who hear his propa- 
ganda, while he continues to support 
and harbor terrorist organizations. 

Using phrases like “government 
sponsored terror” in speeches repeat- 
edly is what allows the rest of the 
world to forget so quickly who are the 
terrorists and who is the defenders. 
It’s what allows Americans to so eas- 
ily blind themselves to their own 
double standard in regard to the war 
on terror. It’s as ifsomeone is broad- 
casting, “sure, anything is justified 
when you're fighting those bastards 
who killed Americans, but when it 
comes to the Middle East, that’s an- 
other story altogether.” There’s a se- 
rious lack of knowledge in this world 
about the intricate conflict, and pro- 
paganda is an easy way to sway an 
uneducated audience. 

Israeli Prime Minister Ariel 
Sharon’s administration, however, 
chooses all too often to ignore the 
game of international implications 
and repercussions, and allow himself 
to do idiotic things, like the repeated 
siege on Arafat’s compound. It’s a 
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costly game that Israel plays poorly. 
Flexing its muscles like a hotheaded 
teenage boy, the Israeli army once 
again took over Arafat’s compound 
last week. For what? Sure, it’s justi- 
fied — it’s an attack on buildings, on 
infrastructure, not on people. Practi- 
cally anything would be justified with 
the conditions that Israelis are under 
— but what is the purpose? 

It doesn’t have one, and the sad 
thing is that Sharon knows it and all 
Israelis know it. Yes, it was in re- 
sponse to yet another horrendous at- 
tack on innocent Israeli civilians, and 
it might put a dent in terrorist infra- 
structure, but that can be rebuilt. 
What can’t be rebuilt as easily is trust 
and support from the international 
community. His claims that it weak- 
ens Arafat’s position and humiliates 
him are laughable. Palestinians don’t 
respond to humiliation and the ac- 
knowledgment of the futility of their 
own situation—all it does is increase 
Arafat’s martyrdom. Even if Sharon 
were to think only of the quality oflife 
of the Israeli citizens, what he does 
has an inverse effect. 

Israel of course pulled out sev- 
eral days after the siege on Arafat’s 
compound began, due to over- 
whelming international pressure. 
The cycle ended and it’s usually only 
a matter of days before it begins 
again. Israel’s reactions are justi- 
fied, butis that all we’re looking for, 
justification? No. We'd like peace, 
and we'd like the world to under- 
stand our position so that they can 
help us properly. There’s a game we 
all have to play, and Israel has got to 
get better at it, fast. 
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CDC: New guidelines for 
mass smallpox vaccination 


BY JONATHAN GROVER 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


On Sept. 23, federal government 
officials instructed states on how they 
should carryout mass vaccination of 
their respective populations against 
smallpox. Thisannouncementcomes 
during the heated debate over the stir- 
ring conflict in Iraq. 

Dr. Julie Gerberding, the director 


The best time for 
Saddam to hit us ... 
would be before we 
go in so he can terrify 


the American people. 


— ADVISER TO BUSH 
ADMINISTRATION 





of the Center for Disease Control 
(CDC), told the New York Times that 
she believed that this announcement 
was “an unfortunate coincidence of 
timing.” 

On the other hand, an adviser to 
the Bush administration was quoted 
as saying “They know the best time 
for Saddam to hit us, if he has the 
smallpox weapon, would be before 
we go in so he can terrify the Ameri- 
can people. ... Itis definitely good to 
have these guidelines out there.” 

Twenty years ago smallpox was 
believed to be eradicated worldwide. 
Officially the virus exists only in re- 
positories in Moscow, but experts are 
afraid that some nations keep secret 
stockpiles of the virus for use in bio- 
logical weapons. 

Smallpoxis an infection caused by 
a virus called variola, which isa mem- 
ber of the poxvirus family. This highly 
contagious disease is found only in 
humans. It is transmitted through 
contact with an infected individual 
who has developed pox from con- 
taminated air droplets, andeven from 
objects used bya personinfected with 
the virus. 

After the 12- to 14-dayincubation 
period, symptoms will begin to 
present themselves. These include 
fever; muscle aches; and a flat, red- 
dish-purple rash on the chest, abdo- 
men and back. These symptoms last 
approximately three days. Afteraday 
or two more, the fever returns, along 
with a rash on the feet, hands and 
face. As the rash continues, it once 
again reaches the chestand back. Over 
the course of the next 10 or so days 


thebumpswill fill with liquidbecom- . 


ing pustules. As scabbing occurs, the 
poxleave permanentscarson theskin. 
A relatively fatal disease, death 
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A smallpox outbreak could prove lethal. The effects of smallpox are 
illustrated in the picture above. The pox are incredibly painful. 


from smallpox generally includes 
other complications, such as bacte- 
rial infection of the skin lesions, pneu- 
moniaand bone infections. A form of 
smallpox existed that resulted in se- 
vere hemorrhaging from the skin le- 
sions as well as from the mouth and 
nose. The fatality rate of smallpox 
ranged from 25 percent to 100 per- 
cent, depending on the strain. It 
shouldbe noted that for those in good 
health, death from smallpox is slow 


_and painful, while the young and eld- 


erly experience a much swifter dis- 
ease progression. 

The CDC’s 48-page guide ad- 
dressed a lot of pertinent issues. The 
guide told that in the event ofan emer- 
gency, 75 million doses of the stock- 
pile could be shipped within one day, 
and 280 million within five to seven 
days. That should be enough to cover 
every single American. 

While believed to be knocked out, 
even one case could incite an epi- 
demic. The guidelines provide for a 
method of wiping out the possibility 
of an epidemic. However, what is 
called for is a massive undertaking. 

Each state would need to run 20 
clinics, 16 hours per day. It is esti- 
mated that doing this would require 
4,680 public health workers or vol- 
unteers. However, the vaccine has 
been shown to be able to help those 
already infected as well as protect 
those who are infected within four 
days of infection. 

Dr. Georges Benjamin, secretary 
of the Department of Health and 
Mental Hygiene for Maryland, com- 
mented, “What is astounding is the 


number of people it would take to 
actually make this thing happen.” 

In regards to preparedness for a 
mass scale vaccination in the imme- 
diate future, Dr. Benjamin said, “We 
would do what we had to do, but it 
would be tough. I would hate to try to 
do this tomorrow.” 

Also covered, in addition to guide- 
lines for conducting mass vaccina- 
tion, the guide handles issues like how 
to deal with crowds, howlongitwould 
take to fill out the medical screening 
forms, as wellas howto doit, andhow 
to deal with those who are refusing 
vaccination. 

However, a critical issue is not cov- 
ered: whether or not health workers 
and emergency personnel should be 
vaccinated preemptively, in case of 





= ere sa ie. | 
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an attack. The White House has yet to 
decide if it will allow these vaccina- 
tions. 

The issue is complicated by the 
vaccine itself. As the vaccine is made 
from live virus, it poses risks to pa- 
tients withimmune system disorders. 

Dr. Tara O’Toole, director of the 
Johns Hopkins Center for Civilian 
Biodefense strategies told the New 
York Times, “It’s very hard to say with- 
out a clear threat who should and 
who shouldn’t be vaccinated... Some 
analyses suggest that if you have ever 
had eczema orlive with someone who 
has, youshouldn’t get vaccinated, and 
by some estimates that eliminates 30 
million Americans.” 

So that one may get an impression 
of the need for this plan, previous to 


its release the CDC supported “ring | 


vaccination” plan in order to protect 
against outbreak. According to the 
plan, scientists would track down 
those who were infected and vacci- 
nate them as well as anyone with 
whom they had had contact. They 
would continue to do this, working 
outin concentric circles until the out- 
break was contained. A study shows 
that in a city like New York, if even 
1,000 people were infected, the ring 
method would not be sufficient to 
contain the outbreak. Within three 
months there would be 300,000 cases 
and 100,000 deaths. The situation 
would only continue to get worse. 
Thus, it seems like the mass vacci- 
nation plan might be the only way to 
go. 
While it could not be carried out 
tomorrow, according to Dr. Joseph 
Henderson, the CDC’s associate di- 
rector for terrorism preparedness, 
“On an emergency basis, if we saw 
smallpox tomorrow and felt the need 
to do mass vaccination, we could vac- 
cinate 155 million individuals.” 
While these numbers may still 
leave some ill at ease one thing is for 
sure: This vaccination strategy is defi- 
nitely a step in the right direction. 


* 


Smallpox is a debilitating disease. It is spread through contact and air. 





Upcomine Lecrures at HoMEwoop AND JHMI 


Thursday, September 26 


“Cellular Signaling by Tyrosine Phosphorylation” 


Joseph Schlessinger, Ph.D. 


Professor and Chair of Pharmacology, Yale University School of Medicine 


Mudd 100, 4:00 p.m. 


Friday, September 27 
“Practical Computer Security” 
- Robert Miller, M.D. 


Associate Professor, Pathology (SOM) 


Meyer B-105, 11:00 a.m. 


Friday, September 27 


“Measuring Pain Outcomes: What Does It All Really Mean” 


John T. Farrar, M.D. 


Senior Scholar, Univ. of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 
Meyer 1-191 Auditorium, 12:00 p.m. 


Friday, September 27 


“Phylogenetic Analysis of c-Myc Target Genes and Genomic 


Regulatory Systems in Cancers” 
Chi Dang, M.D., Ph. D. 


Professor of Medicine, Cell Biology, Oncology, Pathology, 


- Molecular Biology & Genetics 
CRB 3M42, 3:30 p.m. 


Monday, September 30 


“Regulation of Imprinting at the H19/lgf2 Locus” 


Marisa Bartolomei, Ph.D. 


Associate Professor, Howard Hughes Medical Institute; 
University of Pennsylvania School of Medicine 


Suite 2-200, 1830 Bldg., 4:00 p.m. 
Tuesday, October 1 


Signaling, Transk 
Dr. Gerald W. Hart 


re fan 





Dynamic Interplay Between O-Phosphate & O-GlcNAc: Roles in 
ranscription & Response to Stress” _ 


"Department of Biological Chemistry, Johns Hopkins University 
The M. Daniel Lane Conference Center, 612 Physiology Bldg., 12:00 p.m. 


Tuesday, October 1 


“Transcriptional Activation of Mutant Androgen Receptors 
in Human Prostate Cancer and the Role of Co-activators” 


Min Deng, Ph.D. Candidate 


Department of Biochemistry and Molecular Biology, BSPH 


Room W2030, BSPH, 2:00 PM 


Wednesday, October 2 


“Unresolved Issues in IRBs and Clinical Trials” 


Paul St Lietman, M.D. and 
Curtis L. Meinert, Ph.D. 


Professor, Department of Medicine, JHU School of Medicine 


W2030, BSPH, 8:15 a.m. 


Wednesday, October 2 


“Neuroscience Research Seminar Series: Membrane Trafficking 
of Neural Signaling Receptors — A Cell Bological Look Into 


Opiate Drug Action” 
Mark Von Zastrow, M.D., Ph.D. 


Departments of Psychiatry and Pharmacology, UCSF 
811 WBSB (Neuroscience Library) , 12:45 p.m. 


Wednesday, October 2 


“Structural Studies of Prokaryotic Transcription” 


Seth Andrew Darst, Ph.D. 


Professor, The Rockefeller University 


517 PCTB, 1:30 p.m. 


Wednesday, October 2 


“Current Statistical Issues in the Regulation of Medical Products” 
Charles Anello, Gregroy Campbell and Peter A. Lachenbruch 


Federal Drug Administration 
W2030, BSPH, 4:00 p.m. 


Thursday, October 3 — 


“Transcription Termination in Yeast” 


Jeffry Corden, Ph.D. 


Professor, Johns Hopkins School of Medicine 


“Mudd 100, 4:00 p.m. 


Stem cell rules spark 
numerous complaints 


Advances in medical research are 
| being hindered by federal rules gov- 
| erning the use of embryonic stem 
| cells, scientists told a Senate panel 
Wednesday. 

Many researchers believe these 
cells could hold the key to solving 
| such diverse maladies as Parkinson’s 
disease, Alzheimer’s, spinal cord in- 
| juries and diabetes. 

However, President Bush, citing 
ethical concerns, restricted federal 
| funding for research on embryonic 
| stem cells to 78 already existing cell 
lines. 

Gainingaccess to those limited cell 
lines has been inordinately difficult, 
several researchers complained, cit- 
ing costs, problems negotiating agree- 
ments with the cells’ owners and re- 
strictions imposed by governments 
of foreign countries, where many of 
| the cells are located. 

Responding to the complaints, Dr. 
Elias Zerhouni, director of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, said his 
| agency is “diligently working with as 
many sources as we can to make more 
cell lines available.” 

Stem cells form very early in an 
embryo’s development and later dif- 





| 


| ferentiateinto numerous types of cells 


to form various organs and other parts 
of the body. Researchers hope to use 
these cells to repair damaged organs 
and cure disease. But the 5-day-old 
embryo dies when the cells are re- 
| moved and opponents argue this is 
wrong. 

Dr. George Daley of the White- 
head Institute at Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology said far fewer lines 
are available than the 78 cited by the 
Bush administration, “perhaps only 
a handful.” 

“The existing restrictions are keep- 
ing advances from being realized,” 
Daley told the Senate Appropriations 
subcommittee on labor, health and 
human services. 

Dr. Curt Civin of Johns Hopkins 


| University told of months of negotia- 
| tions with the owners of cell lines in 


India, only to have the Indian gov- 
ernment step in and ban export of the 
cells. 

“More than a year after the deci- 
sion [to allow research] I have yet to 
receive my first cell line,” Civin said. 

Daley and Civin urged the NIH to 
establish a central facility to collect 
and distribute the cell lines to re- 
searchers. 

Roger Pedersen of Cambridge 
University in England said the lack of 
federal support for research on hu- 
man embryos has “undoubtedly” de- 
layed the benefits of research to infer- 
tile patients and patients with 
degenerative diseases. 

Pedersen noted that he worked for 
30 years at the University of Califor- 
nia, San Francisco, but moved to En- 
gland because the government there 
encourages stem cell research. 

Sen. Arlen Specter, R-Pa., who said 
it may be time to consider legislation 
to ease the research, asked Pedersen 
if other American scientists were 
likely to leave the country to continue 
their work. 

“We are working diligently to re- 
cruit them,” Pedersen replied. 

While Zerhouni said his agency is 
trying to make more cells available to 
researchers, he contended the re- 
search is really in an early stage. 

Research in the past year has 
shown that embryonic stem cells 
“might someday be used to treat 
Parkinson’s disease, heart diseaseand 
type I diabetes,” Zerhouni said. 

“These findings are important, but 
Icontinue to emphasize that we are at 
a very early stage. Much more basic 
research needs to be done,” he said 

He said he has named a task force 
headed by Dr. James Battey of the 
National Institute on Deafness to re- 
view the current state of stem cell 
science and make recommendations 
for its future direction. 

California State Sen. Deborah 
Ortiz told the panel her state has en- 
acted a law that overrides the federal 
rules and provides state support for 
new embryonic stem cell lines. Fed- 
eral money can only be used for the 
78 eligible cell lines. The California 
lawwouldallowscientists to startnew 
cell lines for their research. 

“We simply ask Congress to re- 
spect California’s will,” she told the 
subcommittee. 

Asked if the California law would 
lead to problems for researchers there, 
as far as federally funded programs, 
Zerhouni said no. _ 

He said they can do both federally 
and state funded research together as 





long as they account for the federal 
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money to be sure it is spent only on 
work involving eligible cell lines. 


Scientists predict W. 
Nile vaccine in future 


5 


A West Nile virus vaccine to pro- ’ 


tect against the sometimes fatal infec- 


tion could be ready in as little as three 


years, federal scientists told Congress. 


A way to test the nation’s blood ! 


supply against the virus might be in ' 
placenext summer, the scientists said ’ 
Tuesday. 

The mosquito-borne virus has in- + 
fected 2,000 people in 32 states so far 
this year and killed 98. Particularly © 
worrisomeare recent discoveries that 
West Nile apparently can be spread : 
through blood transfusions if some- © 
one donates blood shortly after be- _ 
coming infected, and that it occasion- 
ally causes a polio-like paralysis. 

Still, public health specialists are ' 
expressing cautious optimism. While ' 
West Nile virus is here to stay, they 
expect infections to fall sharply — 
possibly as early as next year — as 
more people become immune and 
communities act quickly each spring * 
to destroy mosquito eggs and breed- © 
ing grounds. 

There even are hints that immu- 
nity against cousins of West Nile — 
such as yellow fever, dengue fever 
and St. Louis encephalitis — might 
provide protection against the new » 
virus too. 

In experiments, genes from the 
West Nile virus were added to the ’ 
structure of the yellow fever vaccine, 
and proved protective in animal stud- 
ies, said Dr. Anthony Fauci of the 
National Institutes of Health. 

A biotechnology company, 
Acambis, plans to begin tests in a few 
dozen people soon to see if the ex- 
perimental vaccine is safe, and iflater 
testing proves its effectiveness, it 
could beavailable in three years, Fauci 
told a Senate hearing. 

Also, the NIH this winter will test 
people vaccinated against yellow fe- 
ver — inoculations required for travel 
to certain parts of Africa and’Sduth 
America — for signs that it provided 
cross-protection against West Nile. 

“This is a disease we need to take 
seriously,” Fauci told senators who 
wondered why West Nile, which first 
hit the United States in 1999, spread | 
so fast. But “it’s extraordinarily un- 
likely that West Nile will ever get on 
the same radar screen” as, say, flu 
epidemics in terms of the harm it 
causes, he said. 

For one thing, only 20 percent of 
people who become infected with 
West Nile have even mild flulike 
symptoms; one in 150 to 200 get seri- 
ously ill. Better, if you survive a West 
Nile infection — even if you had no 
symptoms — you're considered im- 
mune for life. 

So today’s children and young 
adults probably will become immune 
by the time they reach 60, important 
because older people are most at risk 
of death from West Nile, Fauci ex- 
plained. 

The Food and Drug Administra- 
tion hopes to have blood banks test- 
ing for West Nile virus in donations’ 
— even if it means using an experi- 
mental test — next summer, said ° 
FDA’s Dr. Jesse Goodman. 

While West Nile apparently can 
be transmitted through blood, the 
virus stays in the bloodstream for only 
a short time — suggesting the risk to 
the blood supply is very low, he said. 
Still, ablood-testing technology called 
nucleic acid testing can detect low 
levels of other viruses in blood, and 
FDA is optimistic that tweaking that 
technology eventually could allow 
West Nile detection too. 

Meanwhile, mosquitoes don’t dis- 
appear during the winter in the South. 
So people should continue to wear 
DEET-containing mosquito-repel- 
lant and should not let water stand in 
flower pots or buckets near their 
homes, stressed Dr. Julie Gerberding, 
director of the Centers for Disease 
Control and Prevention. 


Problems highlighted 
with fake medicine — 


_ Warning that fake medicines are 
killing many hundreds of thousands 
of people across the globe, a confer- 
ence of health experts, enforcement 
agenciesand pharmaceutical compa-. 
nies Tuesday called for tougher inter- 
ori Measures to stop the deadly - 
trade, Riba: 


“There is no single country which 


can becalledasafehaven, wherethere _ 


is no counterfeiting” said the World 


Health Organization’s Lembit Rago. 
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CONTINUED From Pace A8 
“It’s a global problem and it needs 
global action.” 

Although there has been no full 
international survey, estimates from 
WHOandthe pharmaceutical indus- 
try suggest that around 5 percent of 
medicines in circulation may becoun- 
terfeit. 

This masks huge national varia- 
tions. 

One paper submitted to the meet- 
ing estimated that the rate of coun- 
terfeit drugs in Peru was as high as 80 
percent, with counterfeiters using 
narcotics routes and black market 
cartels as distribution networks. An- 
other cited a study among Russian 
pharmaceutical companies showing 
that about 12 percent of the drugs in 
the country were fake. 

Asurveyin Thailand revealed that 
33 percent ofanti-malarial treatments 
in endemic countries in Southeast 
Asia contained no active ingredient 
to tackle the mosquito-borne disease. 
Anotheranalysis conducted bya Scot- 
tish university found that nearly half 
the drug samples taken from phar- 

macies in Nigeria were defective. 

The Nigerian government has re- 
cently tried to clamp down on fake 
medicines — many of which flood in 
from China and India — by ordering 
much tougher import checks. Still, 
the domestic drug pipeline remains 
awash with useless and potentially 
harmful medicines. 

“The evil of fake drugs is worse 
than HIV/AIDS and malaria put to- 
gether,” declared Dora Nkem 
Akunyili of Nigeria’s National Agency 
for Food and Drug Administration 
and Control. 

“HIV/AIDS can be avoided, ma- 
laria can be prevented but fake drugs 
can be taken by all,” she told journal- 
ists. 

Many of the deaths worldwide go 
unreported as people die because the 
drug contains no effective active in- 
gredient. But there have been a spate 
of highly publicized cases. 

For instance in 1995, an inactive 
meningitis vaccine containing only 
water was used to treat up to 80,000 
people in Niger. Thousands died asa 
result. 

Developed countries aren’t im- 
mune. Conference papers said 66 
deaths and hundreds of adverse reac- 
tions in the United States had been 
attributed to counterfeit of common 
antibiotics based on the bulk antibi- 
otic gentamicin, imported from 
‘China. © 

A fake batch of Serostim, a growth 
hormone used to combat AIDS wast- 
ing, prompted manufacturers Serono 
to issue a partial recall last year. 

Such incidents prompted the U.S. 
Food and Drug Administration to 
create a confidential program where 
drug makers, security companies and 
regulators would share what anti- 
counterfeiting technologies work best 
for different drugs, and search for 
new ways to spot fakes before they 
sell. 


Officials suggest flu 
shots for newborns 


Flu-shot season begins next week, 
and this year marks the first time par- 
ents are being urged to get babies and 
toddlers vaccinated because influenza 
sends its tiniest patients to the hospi- 
tal as often as it does the elderly. 

But there’s a catch: Unlike the one 
yearly shot most people need, the 
first-ever inoculation for young chil- 
dren requires two doses a month 
apart. So experts are urging parents 
not to delay that pediatrician visit, to 
be sure their kids get both shots in 
time. : 

There’s plenty of flu vaccine this 
year, say federal health officials who 
estimate 94 million doses will be 
shipped. 

Still, it takes a while to send vac- 
cine to every doctor’s office and vac- 
cination clinic. The government 1s 
calling for people at the highest risk 
of severe illness during flu season to 
be first in line in October — and urg- 
ing healthy people to wait until No- 
vember to get their shots. 

High-risk people include: 

—Everyone over age 50. 

—Anyone with chronic medical 
conditions that make them more vul- 


lung disorders including asthma, dia- 
betes, kidney disease, or weak im- 
mune systems. 

—Children ages 
years. ! : 
—Residentsofnursinghomesand 
other long-term care facilities. 

SW ces who will be more than 
three months pregnant during the flu 
season. 

- —Children of any age on long- 
term aspirin therapy. 

=e “aa offers plenty of time 
for healthy people to avoid flu’s mis- 


6 months to 2 





nerable to the flu, such as heart or» 


ery, reassures vaccine specialist Dr. 
Walter Orenstein of the Centers for 
Disease Control and Prevention. It 
takes only two weeks after vaccina- 
tion to reap full protection, and influ- 
enza typically doesn’t start causing 
outbreaks until late December or 
January. Butthe schedule ensures that 
if influenza strikes abnormally early, 
those most at risk of dying will be 
protected. 

Don’t feel it’s OK to skip the vac- 
cine just because recent flu seasons 
have been mild, Orenstein cautions. 
Even in a mild season, up to 20 per- 
cent of the U.S. population gets the 
flu, 114,000 people are hospitalized 
and 20,000 die. Despite that toll, only 
about a third of people with asthma 
or other flu-worsening conditions get 
vaccinated each year. 

“IfI were rolling the dice, I would 


err on the side of getting vaccinated | 
because the likelihood of continuing | 


to have mild seasons is very slim,” 
Orenstein said. 

Why this winter’s focus on babies? 
Recent research suggests children 
under age 2 are as likely to be hospi- 
talized with flu complications suchas 
pneumonia as are people over age 65 
— the age group long thoughtto beat 
highest risk. The CDC is working to 
confirm that, but meanwhile decided 
to encourage vaccinating babies age 6 
months to 2 years. 

The vaccine can’t be given to 
younger infants, whose family and 
caregivers are urged to get vaccinated 
themselves so they don’t spread the 
virus to newborns. 

While the elderly are at high risk of 
death from flu, hospitalizing babies 
usually saves them. But it’s traumatic 
and exposes babies to unnecessary 


have viral flu, not a bacterial infec- 
tion, says Dr. Leonard B. Weiner, 
pediatric infectious disease chief at 
the State University of New York, 
Syracuse. Worse, germ-filled hospi- 
tals expose already weak babies to 
other infections. 

The American Academy of Pedi- 
atrics encouraged pediatricians to 
stock vaccine for more babies than 


ever this fall. But it will be next year | 
before flu shots are included in the | 


federal program that provides child- 
hood vaccines for free to the needy, 
Orenstein says. 

“This year some of the poor chil- 
dren will have more difficulty,” he 
acknowledged. 

Parents can check local health de- 
partments or charity-run vaccine 
clinics to see if any offer free or re- 
duced-price toddler doses. Flu shots 
typically cost $20. 

Older children can get vaccinated, 
too, if parents just want to avoid flu’s 
misery and lost school. The two-dose 
requirement is for any child under 
age 9 who’s getting a first-ever flu 
vaccination, because their response 
to the initial shot isn’t protective 
enough. Each flu season afterward 
requires only one shot. 

Another good protection: Wash 
your hands frequently. Someone who 
covers a sneeze with a hand and then 
shakes your hand has just spreada lot 
of germs. 

And no, you can’t get the flu from 
the vaccine, which is made from dead 
influenza virus. But lots of other cold 
viruses lurk in the fall, which people 
sometimes mistakenly think are the 
flu. 


Web author arrested 
by the Chinese police 


A Chinese author who posted es- 
says about politics on the Internet has 
been arrested on subversion charges, 
a police official said Wednesday. 

Chen Shaowen was detained in 
August in Lianyuan, a city in the cen- 
tral province of Hunan, after posting 
“a lot of reactionary articles and es- 
says” online, said the official con- 
tacted by telephone in Lianyuan. He 
wouldn’t give his name. 

Chen was formally arrested this 
month, the official said. He wouldn’t 
give any other details, and an official 
who answered the telephone at the 
Hunan provincial headquarters of the 
State Security Bureau refused to give 
any information. 

Chen’s arrest comes amid a tight- 
ening of media controls ordered in 
advance ofa major Communist Party 
congress in November. President 
Jiang Zemin is expected to step down 
as party leader at the meeting, setting 
in motion a process of handing over 
power to a younger generation of 
leaders. 

Chinese authorities recently 
blocked access to the U.S.-based 
Google and AltaVista search engines 
and barred Chinese Internet users 
from seeing foreign Web sites run by 
human rights groups and the banned 
Falun Gong spiritual movement. 

Copyright 2002, Associated Press 
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Pluto: An enigma perhaps solved - 


BY JONATHAN GROVER 

THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 
While some information is known 

about every planet in the solar sys- 

tem, there is only one planet that has 

not yet been visited by spacecraft: 

Pluto. That might change, however, 


_ if Congress approves funding for the 


next fiscal year for work on a project 
termed New Horizons. 

New Horizons, a yet-to-be-built 
spacecraft targeted to launch in 2006, 
would be aimed at gathering data on 
Pluto andits moon Charon. Currently 
the plan is in need of $120 million for 
the next fiscal year. The plan was ini- 
tially thrown to the scrap heap by the 
Bush Administration at the start of 
the year, only to be revived during the 
summer by the Senate. For the time 
being, the mission’s fate lies in the 
hands of Congress. 

After NASA scrapped its Pluto- 
Kuiper Express mission in the fall of 
2000 due to budgetary concerns, an 
open competition for a Pluto probe 
was held. The probe had to cost less 
than $500 million. The winning team 
was lead by the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Applied Physics Laboratory 
and the Southwest Research Institute, 


| based in San Antonio, with a design 


costing $488 million. The design 
adapts technology from the failed 


| CONTOUR mission. 


be SS 3 ‘Length of a Pluto year (one rotation around =| 
antibiotics until doctors confirm they | 9 year 


| |(trace) 


| \grees Fahrenheit 
| |Pluto in mythology: god of the underworld 





The craft will take an approach 
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Diameter of Pluto: 1400 miles 
Average Distance from the sun: 3.7 billion 


miles 


ithe sun): 248 earth years 
Compounds composing Pluto's atmosphere: 
nitrogen, methane (trace), carbon-monoxide 


Compounds composing Pluto's surface: nitro- 
gen, carbon monoxide, methane, water ices 
Pluto’s surface temperature: minus 387 de- 














COURTESY OF HTTP://WWW.SOLSTATION.COM/STARS 
Pluto and its nearby moon Charon were involved in a spacial event 
called occultation where they eclipsed a star during the summer. 


that assumes nothing in advance. As 
it passes by both Pluto and Charon is 
will take pictures from only a few 
thousand miles distance. Instruments 
onboard will examine the atmosphere 
as well as the surface’s chemical 
makeup. 

Should the mission launch on time 
in 2006, it could potentially reach its 
target by 2015. It would be designed 
to be able to reach three more objects 
in the Kuiper belt by 2026. However, 
timing is critical as Pluto is about to 
enter a 124 year winter during which 
it is believed that the planet’s atmo- 
sphere will freeze and fall to the sur- 
face. This could occuras early as 2020. 

The mission would also help to 
answer another long debated ques- 
tion: is Pluto a planet? Though origi- 
nally termed a planet in 1930, shortly 
after its discovery, many have ques- 
tioned the validity of this claim. 

Pluto has since been discovered to 
be the largest member of a collection 
over 600 oficy rocks which are known 
as the Kuiper belt. Other members of 
the belt, including Charon, are not 
classified as planets, so should Pluto 
be? 

Many arguments have been made 
for both sides. Perhaps a great deal of 
the conflict stems from the fact that a 
firm definition of what a planet is, 
does not exist. Scientists generally 
believe that planets must follow three 
criterion: 


1. A planet must be massive 
enough that gravity pulls it into a 
roughly spherical shape. 

2. A planet must orbit a star. 

3. A planet cannot be a star. This 
means that the planet cannot be ca- 
pable of generating heat through 
nuclear fusion. 

According to these criteria, Pluto 
is a planet, but the debate is not 
over; certainly not without more 
data. 
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Pluto and the Satellite Charon 





Sub2tu Telescope. Natjonal Astroiomical Observatory of Japan 


The lack ofa mission to Pluto thus 
far has not stopped scientists from 
trying to learn more. This past sum- 
mer, a rare celestial occurrence al- 
lowed scientists to gather data on the 
planet. The occurrence, called an oc- 
cultation, occurs whena planet passes 
directly in front ofa star, occulting or 
eclipsing its light. 

saree it istali sound, Pluto did 
this twice over the summer. Each 
occurrence allowed scientists to 
gather invaluable data that they 
would not otherwise have had a 
chance to look at. While the data 
has not been fully analyzed yet, two 
things were apparent: the atmo- 
spheric temperature had dropped 
20 to 55 degrees Fahrenheit since its 
last measurement in 1988, and the 
surface temperature had risen. 

The only way to verify the answers 
indefinitely is to send a probe to the 
Planet. 

According to Marc Buie, an as- 
tronomer at Lowell Observatory, “If 
we had every piece of equipment on 
Earth dedicated to our personal use 
for studying Pluto, itwouldn’t scratch 
the surface of what we'll see with the 
New Horizons mission.” 
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A detailed laboratory analysis of Pluto and Charon is shown above. An 
ongoing debate asks whether Pluto is actually a planet. 


New guidelines released on patient 
conduct for conflict of interest cases 


BY JONATHAN GROVER 
THE JouNs Hopkins News-LeETTER 


Conflict of interest in experimen- 
tal drug research has been a heated 
topic of discussion for a number of 
months. In order clarify the intrica- 
cies of the topic, a special task force 
appointed by the Association of 
American Medical Colleges (AAMC) 
has released a report containing new 
guidelines on how exactly patient 
studies should be conducted. 

Due to the increasing number of 
medical institutions as well as high 
ranking staff members at these insti- 
tutions having financial ties to the 
products being tested, the issue of 
when a conflict on interest arises had 
become a serious one. 

The report addresses these issues 
by essentially suggesting a near-ban 
on research at institutions where the 
institutions are involved in the finan- 


| cial conflict of interest. A financial 


conflict of interest would include re- 
ceiving a future share of profits from 
the product (drug or device) being 
tested. 

If it is an officer or administrator 
that is involved in the conflict of in- 
terest, the report advocates that per- 
son distancing themselves from any 
decisions regarding the research. 

However, the critical idea is that 
patients be informed of ali conflicts 
ofinterest, no matter howminor. The 





COURTESY OF H1'TP://WWW.INSURANCECLAIMSCONSULT.COM/ 


task force, did, nonetheless, provide 
for exceptions to its recommenda- 
tions. 

An institution would be allowed 
to carry out research, despite a con- 
flict of interest, if according to the 
task force, it “is uniquely qualified, 
by virtue of its attributes and the ex- 
perience and expertise of its investi- 
gators, to conduct the research and 
safeguard the welfare of the human 
subjects involved.” 

The problem of conflict ofinterest 
in medical studies was first noticed 
by many in the case of Jesse Gelsinger. 
Jesse, a teenager, died from experi- 
mental gene therapy at the University 
of Pennsylvania. After investigation 
into his death, it was found out that 
researchers had been over-eager to 
enroll patients in the study and had 
thus ignored warning signs that 
should have kept Jesse out of the 
study. The cause for the institutions 
eagerness is believed to be the signifi- 
cant financial gain it stood to get asa 
result of a successful study. 

A more recent case, according to 
The Washington Post, is that of 
Anderson Cancer Center in Mary- 
land. Known as one of the nation’s 
largest cancer hospitals, the center 
began a study without notifying pa- 
tients that its president, John 
Mendelshon, had a financial stake in 
the company which sponsored the 
research. Since that time apologies 


Anurse and a doctor review and consult one another about a document. 


have been made and the center now 
utilizes a full disclosure policy. 

As the AAMC findings are not 
binding, some are skeptic as to 
whether or notanything will change. 


David Korn, senior vice president 
of the AAMC thinks otherwise, stat- 
ing, “I think there will be research 
that will not be done in institutions 
that would have been done.” 


: WEEKLY SCIENCE FACTS 





BY JONATHAN GROVER 

















the earths oceans destroying life. Eek. 


ness, It will begin to swell as this happens. Eek. 


lion (CAN). You do the math. 





Pigeons can fly up to 50 miles per hour. 





The sun, which is approximately 4.5 billion years old, will increase in brightness by 10 percent 
over the next 1.1 billion years. This will lead to a severe greenhouse effect that will boil away all 
“At Motorola, safety is and always has been a top priority” — http://Avww.motorola.com 


In 6.5 billion years, our sun will use up all of its supply of hydrogen, having doubled in bright- 


The National Research Counsel of Canada (NRC) was established in 1916. 


In 8 billion years, our sun will become a Red Giant. This means that it will be 166 times ashige 
as itis presently, swallowing up Mercury, Venus and maybe Earth, Eek. i 


The NRC's budget is about $400 million (CAN) a year, and its income is approximately $60 mmil- 

When the sun has exhausted all its other fuel sources it will begin to use helium asa fuel. The 
source carries an expiration date of 100 million years from time of first use. Eek, re 
Pigeons are generally 13 inches long from bill to tail and weigh less than a pound. ata” Res 


In 12 billion years, the sun will become a White Dwarf. This occurs after it ejects its outer layers’ 
and becomes a collapsed core, Ee... well, 12 billion years isa longtime, Se 
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SPORTS 


X-Country prepares for GW 


BY MELISSA O’BERG 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTErR 


Amid broken glass and hilly ter- 
rain, the Hopkins Cross Country 
team competed at the Van 
Cortlandt Park in the Bronx at the 
New York University Invitational 
last weekend. 

For the men, the eight kilometer 
trace proved quite difficult and the 
team ended in a disappointing No. 
es Twenty six teams competed over- 

For the women, however, their 
six kilometer trek resulted in an in- 
spiring No. 7 out of 27 teams overall, 
a major improvement from finish- 
ing 13th last year. 

This was all without the help of 
two of the team’s top five runners, 
sophomore Tiffany Miceli and 
freshman Marielle Holmblad, who 
were both out for the week due to 
injuries. 

Hopkins runners were forced to 
fight their way through miles of 
treacherous roots and low hanging 
branches on the course that is known 
throughout the country. 

The top finisher for the Hopkins’ 
women’s team was freshman Emily 
Chisholm who finished 12th out of 
260 competitors with a time of 
25: 27.23 

Finishing just behind Chisholm 
was senior Hilary Knipe in 14th 
place with a time of 25:34.4. Last 
year, Knipe finished 68th in the 
same race. 

JHU’s third highest placer in the 
women’s competition was Peggy 
Chu, a sophomore. 

The NYU invitational was Chu’s 
first race of the year. She posted a 


time of 26:46.7. 

Finishing out the top five runners 
from JHU forthe women were sopho- 
more Maureen Kimsey and junior 
Anna Stirgwolt placing 101th and 
103rd, respectively. 


“| think we are going 
to surprise a lot of 
teams this upcoming 
weekend when we 
battle almost all 
Division | teams at the 
George Washington 


Invitational. 


—HEAD COACH BOBBY 
VAN ALLEN 





The men hada hard week during 
practice due to injuries and illnesses. 

Freshman Gabe Tonkin, “cross 
country gets more injuries than any 
collegiate sport.” 

Tonkin recorded the team’s sec- 
ond fastest time, 29:18, placing him 
68th overall. 

The only Hopkins runner who 
placed higher than Tonkin was se- 
nior John Onofrey. 

According to Coach Van Allen, 
Onofrey, “continues to prove he is 
one of the best runners not only in 
the conference, but in the mideast 


region. John finished in a time of 
27:45, placing him 14th.” 

Coming in 134th for the men was 
freshman Andrew Bauerschmidt, 
who managed to post a time of 
30:53.6. 

Seven places behind him was 
freshman Jason Farber, completing 
the course in 31:6.4. 

Rounding out the top five Blue 
Jays was senior Jaimie Parks, one 
place behind Farber with a time of 
31:08. 

Though last week’s performance 
may not have been quite up to their 
goals, Coach Van Allen is optimistic 
about prospects of such a young 
men’s team. 

“Their character is very strong 
though, and I am confident that they 
will respond to the challenge I am 
setting forth for them this week at 
GW. I told the team I expect them to 
run two minutes faster than what they 
put out on Saturday.” 

Commenting on the difficulty of 
the Cortlandt course, Tonkin ex- 
plained, “There is a hill on it towards 
the end called Cemetery Hill. There 
was another 800 [meters] of down- 
hill and then the finish line. It was a 
really fast last 800, but it was tricky 
[because] itmadeyoukicktoo early.” 

The next event for cross country is 
the George Washington Invitational 
in Virginia on Saturday, September 
28th. 

As to this upcoming challenge, 
Van Allen stated, “I think we are 
going to surprise a lot of teams this 
upcoming weekend when we battle 
almost all Division I teams at the 
George Washington Invitational. If 
they want it bad enough, they'll step 
up and get the job done.” 


Strong defense buoys M. Soccer 


Blue Jays shut out McDaniel and Swarthmore; boost record to 6-1 





VADIM GRETCHOUCHKIN/NEWS-LETTER 


Senior midfielder Daniel Brienza slide tackles for control of the ball against Swarthmore’s Spencer Paine. 


CONTINUED FROM Pace A12 
kick from senior Greg Mangels. Goal- 
keepers Kaneand Challen again com- 
bined for the shutout, the team’s fifth 
of the season. 

Junior defenseman Rob Morrison 
underscored the importance of the 
Blue Jay victories. “We needed to 
prove that our loss last week to Drew 
wasa fluke. Weare definitely the team 
the rest ofthe conferenceis concerned 


ee 
We needed to prove 
that our loss last week 
to Drew was a fluke. 
We are definitely the 
team the rest of the 
conference is 


concerned about. 
—ROB MORRISON 





about.” — : 

Among the stand-outs this season 
has been Tarabolous, who needs just 
three more goals to move intoa tie for 
14th all-time on the JHU career goals 
list. 


_ Henowhas 13 career assists, tying 
him for 12th on the school career list, 
and has 59 career points, putting him 
in a tie for No. 13 in the Hopkins’ 
record books. This season, he also is 


ranked second in the league for both — 


goals per match and points per 
_ match. 
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The freshman class also contin- 
ued to look impressive as Wybaillie, 
who was named to the Centennial 
Conference Honor Roll for this week 
and became the first JHU freshman 
to score two goals in a match since 
Matt Caliber scored twice in a 10-0 
win over Lycoming on October 25, 
2000 in the game versus McDaniel. 

Healso ranks fourth in the league 
in goals per match. 

The Jays also received goals from 
freshmen Steve Read, who is ranked 
among in the top 10 players in the 
league for both goals and points per 
match. Traver Davis also scored 
versus McDaniel. 


=e 
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Forward Matt LeBoeuf’s goal ver- 
sus Swarthmore was the first of his 
collegiate career. “We are a young 
team,” saidjunior Morrison, “butstill 
we are very, very talented. We can do 
a lot this year.” ; 

The Jays take a break from their 
Conference schedule to travel to No. 
24-ranked Arcadia this Wednesday 
at 4 p.m. They then take on Ursinus 
on Saturday at 1 p.m. 

Following that game, the team will 
look to extend their unbeaten streak 
at home with an important league 
game on Saturday, October 5th ver- 
sus Centennial Conference foe 
Muhlenberg. 
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LIZ STEINBERG/NEWS-LETTER 


Junior Dan Holligan led Princeton over the Jays 18-11, but Hopkins rebounded with victory over Bucknell. 


BY ERIC RIDGE 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letter 


It was a weekend of mixed bless- 
ings for the Water Polo team, as they 
fell to Princeton 18-11 0n Friday, then 
rebounded with an impressive vic- 
tory over Bucknell by a score of 11-8. 

Against Princeton on Friday, the 
Blue Jays had their work cut out for 
them as fell behind early and were 
never able to make up the differ- 
ence. 

The Tigers, who are ranked No. 17 
in the Division I National Poll, are 
certainly one of the best teams that 
the Jays will play all year and they 
performed up to par last weekend. 

They took a 6-2 lead after the first 
quarter and continued on from there, 
increasing thelead to 11-4 athalftime 
and eventually toa commanding 14- 
5 score at the end of the third quarter. 

At that point, for all intents and 
purposes, the game was easily inhand 
for the Tigers. A late rally by the Jays, 
a scoring of six goals in the fourth 
quarter, only lessened Princeton’s 
margin of victory. Even with the late 
scoring spurt, the Jays were only able 





to muster an 18-11 final score. 

But despite the lopsided perfor- 
mance, Blue Jays players were encour- 
aged by the team’s overall determina- 
tion and grit, especially while facing a 
strong Division I team. 

Not to be lost amid the losing ef- 
fort were the stand-out performances 
of sophomore Brian Mead, who 
scored three goals and junior Geoff 
McCann and sophomore Dan 
Stillman, who each added two. 

But after losing the game to 
Princeton, there appeared to be little 
to look forward to for the team whose 
records fell to 4-5 after the loss. 

The setting looked ominous for 
the Jays as they attempted to put their 
troubles behind them before battling 
a tough Bucknell team on Sunday. 

The odds were pitted slightly in 
Bucknell’s favor. Going into the game, 
the Jays had been ranked No. 9 in the 
Collegiate Water Polo Association 
(CWPA) Top 10 Poll, while Bucknell 
was ranked No. 7. 

But the Blue Jays prevailed, tri- 
umphing by a score of 11-8. 

Neither school was able to take 
control of the game early, as both 


Water Polo beats No. 7 Bucknell 


teams were led by effective offense 
tactics. 

Late in the second quarter, how- 
ever, the Blue Jays showed their first 
signs of pulling ahead as junior Parker 
Emmottscored to give the Jaysamod- 
est 5-3-halftime lead. 

The Jays looked to be on the verge 
of putting the game out of reach at the 
start of the third quarter, when 
Stillman scored just after halftime to 
put the Jays ahead by a score of 6-3. 
But Bucknell fought back. 

Theyscored three goalsin the quar- 
ter to tie the game before Sanford 
scored two goals and McCann re- 
cordeda tally to boost the Jays back to 
a three-goal lead at the conclusion of 
the third quarter. 

Bucknell attempted to rally, scor- 
ing one goal early in the fourth to cut 
the lead to 9-7 but that was not 
enough. Sanford and Mead answered 
with goals of their own to put the Jays 
ahead for good. 

Buoyed by the win, the Jays will 
look to buildon the momentum when 
they travel to the campus of Princeton 
University this weekend to compete 
in the North/South Tournament. 
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SPORTS 


Volleyball drops three games 


Notre Dame falls to Jays 


Hopkins’ offense struggles in 3-1 loss to Haverford College 
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Sophomore defender Sandro Lebo beats her opponent to the ball ina game last week against Messiah. 


BY MARISA BALDWIN 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-Letrer 


Coming off a disappointing 
weekend tournament in Virginia, 
the women’s soccer team improved 
their record on Wednesday, crush- 
ing the College of Notre Dame, 6-0. 

In a rally to improve their 
record, the Lady Jays held a 10-1 


ee 
The challenge for our 
team now is to find a 
way to get out of this 
slump we seem to be 
having and start to 


score some goals. 
—LAURA HANLON 





advantage in corner kicks, outshot 
their opponents 29-4 and defini- 
tively ended the game with a shut 
out. 

Senior Shannon O’Malley said, 
“It was a good game for us because 
it got our team out of a scoring 
slump.” 

The first half of the game against 
Notre Dame was scoreless, but the 
inspiration came from the young- 
est players in the second half. Fresh- 
man Jen Kent began the string of 
goals with her first collegiate goal 
for the Jays in the 50th minute offa 
feed from fellow freshman Mary 
Anito. 

In the 64th minute, Anito made 
another successful move by pass- 
ing the ball to Kent, who in turn 
booted it into the net, creating a 2- 
0 lead. 

Two minutes later, another 
freshman, Laura Elgort, followed 
suit by scoring her first career goal 
on a chip shot that flew over the 
goalkeeper’s head, increasing the 
Hopkins’ lead to 3-0. 

Junior captain Annie Collabella 
stated, “The freshmen really 
stepped up for us. We were, once 
again, missing a number of starting 
players due to injuries. The younger 
players provided the spark we 
needed. Asa result, our team really 
came together in the second half.” 

It was Mary Anito who sealed 
the deal ofa shut out for the Jays by 
scoring the final three goals of the 
competition. 

In the 72nd minute, Senior cap- 
tain Yquem Roman sent a through 
ball to Anito, which Mary quickly 
placed in the net. P 

Not but two minutes later, Se- 
nior Liz Brudnicki crossed the ball 


to Anito, who once again knocked 
it into the goal. Anito’s hat trick was 
attained in the 81st minute of the 
game offa pass from Jen Kent, right 
in front of the goal. 

Anito’s stellar performance tied 
the school record for points scored 
in a game. 

Sarah Parola previously held this 
title, and now shares it with Anito. 
Parola was the last Lady Jay to score 
a hat trick in a contest against NYU 
in the fall of 1998. 

Although the Hopkins defense 
was not thoroughly challenged by 
their opponents, the Lady Jay goal- 
keepers, Senior Shannon O’Malley 
and Junior Anne Adamczyk, made 
an effective contribution to the 
game by combining for two saves in 
the Hopkins shut out. 

Unfortunately, the Jays dropped 
their record to 4-3-1 as they faced the 


Haverford Fords on Saturday, Sept. | 


21. This game was the Centennial 
Conference opener for both teams, 
and proved to be the first Centennial 
opener that the Lady Jays have lost 
since 1994. 

“Tt was an extremely disappoint- 
ing loss in light of the fact that it was 
our first conference game of the sea- 
son,” stated Senior Shannon 
O’Malley. 

This match was the type of game 
in which the score did not reflect 
the level of play of the Lady Jays. 
Hopkins dominated the entire 
game, demonstrated by their 29-4 
advantage in shots. 

Senior captain Lauren Hanlon 
stated, “It is evident through the 
stats that we dominated the game, 
but luck was not on our side.” 

In fact, it was not until the final 
two minutes of the game that the 
Fords were lucky enough to put the 
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ball past the Hopkins defense into 
the goal. 

Annie Collabella said, “We never 
let down the entire game and played 
110 percent the whole time. The goal 
Haverford scored was really unfor- 
tunate for us because it was the one 
good shot they took, and they made 
it. It was a ridiculously unlucky 
game.” 

To her credit, the Haverford 
goalie, Jen Trowbridge, had an 
amazing performance in stopping 
18 of the shots the Blue Jays at- 
tempted to make. 
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To their dismay, the Jays were 
unable to find the net the way they 
had the previous Wednesday 


against the College of Notre Dame. | 


Senior goalkeeper Shannon 
O’Malley, who had a strong show- 
ing in goal with three saves, stated, 
“We just could not get the ball in 
the net against Haverford. I am op- 
timistic, though, that we will be 
scoring more in future games. 
Hopefully, our Wednesday game 
against Dickinson will be a good 
chance for us to do so.” 

Captain Lauren Hanlon added, 
“The challenge for our team now is 
to find a way to get out of this slump 
we seem to be having and start to 
score some goals.” 








BY RON DEMETER 


| THE JOHNS HOPKINS NEWS-LETTER 


Despite the return of an injured 
teammate, the Johns Hopkins 
Women’s Volleyball team dropped 
three out of four games played at the 
Salisbury Invitational this past week- 


| end. 


On Friday, in the opening match 


| of the tournament, Catholic Uni- 


versity defeated the Blue Jays in four 


|| games. The Jays won the first game 


30-20, but dropped the next three 


| games bya cumulative score of 90- 
| 63. 


Earlier in the season, the Blue Jays 
dropped three straight games against 


| the Cardinals after winning the’first 


two games of the match. 
The team was led in kills by junior 


. Samantha Raggi in her first game 


back since suffering from a broken 
finger. Junior Stephanie Kaliades 
added 11 kills to the Hopkins effort. 
Senior Courtney Cromwell gained a 


| team-high 33 assists. 


On the defensive end, sophomore 
Betsy Baydala totaled 19 digs for the 
team. 

The Blue Jays concluded their 
first day of action with a loss to 
Frostberg State in three straight 
games. The Jays lost bya combined 
score of 90-70. Kaliades and Raggi 
led the team with 12 and seven kills 
respectively. 

The next day the Jay’s continued 
their losing streak, falling to tourna- 
ment host Salisbury in three games. 
Kaliades again led the team in kills 
with 11. Cromwell earneda team best 
20 assists. 

“Wehadavery competitive week- 
end,” said Raggi. 

In the team’s final match, the 
Jays snapped their losing streak 
with a comeback 3-2 win against 
Richard Stockton. Earlier in the 
season, the Lady Jays defeated 
Stockton in a 3-0 victory. After 
dropping the first two games to 
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in Salisbury State Invitational 
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Senior Elisabeth Breese hits the ballin game against Catholic University. 


Stockton 24-30 and 21-30, the Jays 
staged a furious comeback in the 
next three games with 30-25, 30- 
21, 15-7. 

Senior Elisabeth Breese tallied 
11 kills to lead the team. Freshman 
Jenn Hajj earned eight kills and reg- 
istered seven blocks. 

Cromwellearned 19 digs, to lead 
the team in that statistical category. 
Baydala, playing setter, scored 41 
assists in the match. 

“We pulled it together at the 
end,” said Raggi. “We were more 
confident because we knew their 
tendencies and what they were ca- 
pable of and we were motivated to 
win.” 

Cromwell was the sole Blue Jay 


to be named to the All-Tourna- 
ment team. In the tournament 
Cromwell totalled 75 assists and 38 
digs. 

“Courtney was a leader on the 
courtand she helped us all weekend,” 
said Raggi. 

On Tuesday, the team traveled to 
the College of Notre Dame of Mary- 
land in a match-up between city ri- 
vals. The following day the team trav- 
elled to Villa Julie. Both games will be 
covered in the October 3 edition of 
the News-Letter. 


On Saturday the Lady Jays willhost - 


the Johns Hopkins University Invita- 
tional to take place in the Athletic. 
Center. The team will play against 
NYU, Capital and Eastern. 





CONTINUED FROM PaGE A12 
it up the middle and gave Hopkins a 
first down. 

A few plays later, senior quarter- 
back Bert Fernand connected with 
senior wide receiver Ben May fora 13 
yard score, and Hopkins extended 
their lead to 26-14. 

During the next few possessions, 
both teams turned the ball over sev- 
eral times. 

The Blue Jays fumbled deep in their 
own territory and gave Rochester and 
excellent scoring opportunity. Butal- 
though the Jackets had great field po- 
sition, they found themselves unable 
to convert. 

A key tackle by senior defensive 
end Nick Loicano anda well executed 
safety blitz by junior Paul Longo 
forced Rochester into a field goal at- 
tempt, which failed as the ball 
bounced off the goalpost. 

The moral victory did little to 
buoy the Jays, however, and their 
offense did not keep the ball for 
long, as yet another interception 
gave Rochester the ball at the 
Hopkins 22 yard line. 

The Jackets capitalized in this 
chance with a five-yard touchdown 
pass, bringing the score to 26-21 as 
the third quarter came to a close. 

But in the final quarter, the 
Hopkins offense managed to execute 
their plays effectively and often. Cook 
had two big runs, and freshman full- 
back Nate Readal powered his way up 
the middle, advancing the Jays up the 
field. 

“Weasan offensive line executed 
very well,” said junior tackle Zack 
Kail, “and really punished Roches- 
ter in the running game.” 








The drive culminated in 
Fernand’s dive into the end zone 
from the one yard line, which gave 
the Jays a 33-21 lead. 

On Rochester’s next possession, 
the Hopkins defense once again 
forced the Jackets into an early punt, 
although Rochester got the ball back 
right away with another intercep- 
tion. : 

With only 24 yards to drive, the 
Yellowjackets capitalized on this turn- 
over with a three-yard touchdown 
run, and narrowed the point gap to 
33-28. Although the game was seem- 
ingly in reach for the Yellowjackets, 
this touchdown wouldbe Rochester’s 
last. 

With nine minutes remaining in 
regulation, the Jays offense orches- 
trated atime consuming drive down 
the field, with the line creating huge 
holes for backs Cook, Johnson and 
Readal. 
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Behind powerful offensive performance, Jays | 
improve record to 2-0 with win over Rochester 


Sophomore wide receiver Brian Wolcott evades defenders and heads for the open field after catching pass. 


At the nine yard line, Cook ran 
around the left end, then cut back 
towards the center to score 
Hopkins’ final touchdown. On the 
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We as an offensive line 


executed very well, 
and really punished 
Rochester in the 


running game. 
—ZACH KAIL 


next play he closed off the scoring 
as he found the end zone on a suc- 
cessful two-point conversion, mak- 
ing the score 41-28. 

The Jays defense managed to 
hold off Rochester’s last attempts 
to score. 

i 


' 


Defensive linemen Loicano and 
Doyle applied heavy pressure on the 
quarterback, and junior cornerback 
Joey DeLuzio’s interception put the 
icing on the cake for another 
Hopkins victory. 

The Hopkins rushing attack ran 
over Rochester’s defense, accumu- 
lating 269 yards on the ground. Both 
Cook and Readal gained 85 yards 
apiece, . 

For his performance, Cook was 
named to the Centennial Confer- 
ence Honor Roll. Johnson contrib- 
uted 66 yards, moving his career 
total to 1,138 and placing him at 
15th among the school’s all time 
rushing leaders, In total, the offense 
amassed 453 total yards. 

On the other side of the ball, the 
Hopkins defense was quite effec- 
tive. They stymied Rochester’s run- 
ning game, allowing them only 24 
yards on the ground, 

For his strong play, Doyle also 
earned a spot on the Centennial 
Conference Honor Roll. The Jays 


also dominated Rochester in time — 


t i 


of possession as they held the ball 

for 37:39 compared to the Jacket’s ' 
22. Both DeLuzio and junior CB 

Rich Lamour came up with inter-. 
ceptions. 

Senior Linebacker and captain. 
Mike Little attributed the defense’s- 
success to the unforgiving Hopkins 
defensive line. 

“The defensive line didan amaz-_ 
ing job today,” he said. “Pat Doyle’ 
and [junior defensive tackle] Paul 
Smith are two of the best defensive 


_ linemen in the conference. They ba- 
sically messed everything up in . 


Rochester’s backfield, and made m 
job a lot easier.” 
Amid the highlights, Hopkins 


_ did suffer an unfortunate loss. To- 


ward the end of the game, guard’ 
Ben Kail, one of the leaders of the 


_ offensive line, suffered a season- 


ending knee injury, ' 

Despite the setback, the team will 
look to build on their 2-0 record 
next week, hosting Carnegie Mellon 
University at Homewood field at 1) 
p.m. ; 








CALENDAR 


SATURDAY 


Football vs. Carnegie Mellon 1:00 p.m. 
Homewood Field 


Volleyball JHU Invitational Tournament 
All Day Athletic Center 


Blue Jays sting 
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BY BILL BLISS 
THE JouNs Hopkins News-LETTER 


Ina high-scoring contest that had 
no shortage of offense, the Hopkins 
football team improved their record 
to 2-0 by outscoring the University of 
Rochester Yellowjackets, 41-28. The 
game was exciting for the fans at 
Homewood Field as it featured a po- 
tent offensive attack on both sides of 
the field. The Jays prevailed, how- 
ever, in large part due to strong play 
by their offensive and defensive lines. 

The Hopkins defense opened up 
the game in dominant fashion by re- 
covering a Rochester fumble on the 
first play from scrimmage. Two plays 
later, senior running back Kevin 
Johnson scored ona five-yard touch- 
down run, giving the Jays a 6-0 lead 
less than a minute into the game. 

The lead would notlastlong, how- 
ever, as Rochester fired right back 
with a screen pass that went 86 yards 
for a touchdown. Less than two min- 
utes later, the Yellowjackets scored 





again, this time on a 37-yard touch- 
down pass, putting them ahead 14-6. 

On their next possession, Hopkins 
came out strong, and controlled the 
clock, scoring on an 86-yard drive. 
Senior tight end Mike Spears had two 
key catches over the middle, and the 
Hopkins offensive line opened huge 
holes for the running backs to speed 
through. Senior guard Ben Kail com- 
mented on the drive. 

“We used a new zone blocking 
scheme, which allowed us to get off to 
the linebackers real well and give the 
backs a free lane.” 

Toward the end of the drive, the 
Rochester defense gave the Jays arun 
for their money at the goal line, but 
Johnson scored his second touch- 
down on fourth and goal from one 
yard out. The ensuing extra point 
brought Hopkins to within one point 
of the Jackets, at 14-13. 

Inthe second quarter, the Hopkins 
defense came out strong, and made 
Rochester go three and out. Sopho- 
more running back Adam Cook re- 
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Yellowjackets, 41-28 
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Hopkins junior strong safety Paul Longo goes in for a tackle against the University of Rochester’s quarterback Pat Manual in JHU’s victory. 


turned the punt to the 44-yard line, 
giving the offense excellent field po- 
sition. A key play in this drive was a 
receiver reverse pass, consisting of a 
reverse to junior wide receiver Chris 
Moriarty, who then passed to his wide 
open receiver, freshman Steve Eno. 
“T got the ball on the reverse, and 
ran out five yards to carry out the 
fake,” said Moriarty, “The cornerback 
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bit really hard on the fake, and I saw 
Eno wide open downfield.” Eno’s 
catch brought the offense to the 
Yellowjackets’ 21,andafewplayslater 


Cook capped off the drive with a 
touchdown run from three yards out. 
This put the Jays ahead 20-14, with 
less than 10 minutes remaining in the 
half. 

On their next possession, Roches- 
ter got close to the end zone but was 
thwarted by the Hopkins defense. Se- 
nior defensive tackle Pat Doyle’s 
tackle for a six-yard loss and intense 
pressure on the quarterback by jun- 
ior linebacker Colin Slemenda forced 
Rochester to punt. The Jays’ offense 
mounted another drive, but it was 
ended when Rochester intercepted a 
pass in the end zone as time expired. 

Hopkins got the ball to start the 
second halfand drove down the field, 
led by some big runs by Johnson. At 
one point Hopkins almost turned the 
ball over, but Ben Kail recovered.a 
fumble which allowed the Jays to ex- 
ecutea fake punt on the next play. On 
the play, freshman longsnapper Jake 
Kail snapped the ball directly to the 
upback, freshman TJ Lyons, who took 
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Men's Soccer stomps Centennial competition 


BY TERESA BRUNO 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-Letter 


Behindan unrelenting defense and 
‘apotentoffense, the Blue Jays showed 
why they are a force to be reckoned 
with in the Centennial Conference as 
they started their conference sched- 
ule by recording shut-out victories 
against McDaniel and Swarthmore 
last week. McDaniel fell 8-0 while the 


Jays handed Swarthmore a 4-0 de- 


feat. In doing so, they also extended 






an unprecedented winning streak by 


recording their21stand22ndstraight 


conference wins. Astonishingly, the 
Jays have already recorded five shut 
outs this year. Their record now 
stands at 6-1. 

The Jays began their conference 
schedule at McDaniel last Wednes- 
day with a dominant performance, 
defeating their rival 8-0. 

Senior Adam Hack opened the 
scoring early on, with an unassisted 
goal midway through the first half. 


VADIM GRETCHOUCHKIN/NEWS-LETTER 


Senior midfielder Adam Hack pokes the ball from his opponent in Hopkins’ 4-0 victory over Swarthmore. 


The Jays continued their play with 
strong defense and mounting pres- 
sure from the offense. 

However they were unable to 
produce until junior forward Chad 
Tarabolous struck again for the Jays 
midway through the second half, as 
he took a feed from junior Mike 
Poston to give the Jays a more com- 
fortable lead. Then in the next 20 
minutes, the offense exploded for 
an additional 6 goals to finish off 
McDaniel. - ' 


4 
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Freshman Edmond Wybaillie put 
in two goals; one assisted by Ben 
Schwartz and another off ofa penalty 
kick. Senior Daniel Brienza added a 
goal and an assist and the Jays also 
had goals from freshmen Steve Read 
and Traver Davis. Once again, de- 
fense was impressive as they limited 
McDaniel to three shots. Goalkeep- 
ers Gary Kaneand Nick Challen com- 
bined for the shutout. 

The Blue Jays’ superior play con- 
tinued as they hosted Swarthmore 
on Saturday night. Hack again 
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opened up the game in the first half 
as he hammered home a 40-yard 
shot right past Swarthmore’s goalie, 
Reuben Hayman-Kantor. 

The Jays struck again minutes 
later as Tarabolous deflected across 
to freshman Matt LeBoeuf who fin- 
ished the play to put the Jays up 2- 
0. Wybaillie finished a feed from 
Brienza to close out the first-half 
scoring. 

For the remainder of the second 
half, the Jays again displayed domi- 
nant play in the midfield and consis- 
tency in the defense. Tarabolous fin- 
ished off the scoring with a textbook 
header off of a corner 
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DO YOU KNOW? 


The Johns Hopkins football game this weekend 
was the 900th in the history of Hopkins foot- 
ball. 

—Courtesy of http://www.hopkinssports.com 





Field Hockey: back 


on winning track 


BY JAMIE SPANGLER 
| THE JoHNS Hopkins NEws-LeTTER 


In front of an animated home 
crowd on Saturday, the Johns 
Hopkins Field Hockey team re- 
bounded from a frustrating defeat 


|| at the hands of Salisbury last 
| Wednesday to beat 11th-ranked 


Mary Washington 3-2. 

Thanks to three goals by junior 
forward Jenny Farrelly, the Blue Jays 
snapped their two-game losing 
streak and proved why they are the 
No. 13-ranked team in the STX/ 
NFHCA Division III National 
Coaches’ Poll. 

The week got off to a bad start for 
the Blue Jays, who suffered a hu- 
miliating 4-0 loss to No 6-ranked 
Salisbury last Wednesday. 

Hopkins only managed to take 


| two shots against the Sea Gulls, 


whereas the Sea Gulls took 23. 


| Salisbury also had a 13-3 advantage 


in penalty corners. The Sea Gulls 
came out aggressively and were 
ready to dominate from the start of 
the game, scoring three goals in the 
first half and seeming to take the 
Blue Jays by surprise. 

Co-captain Jenn Parker admits 
that the Blue Jays may have let down 
their guard a bit after their intense 
match with No. 1-ranked College of 
New Jersey. The Blue Jays forced 
that game into overtime before their 
adversaries were able to clinch a 2- 
1 victory. 

“When we played so well against 

College of New Jersey, we got very 
confident. Salisbury came on 
strong, cutting every ball and play- 
ing aggressively, muscling through 
us.” 
The few bright spots in this loss 
were the performances of goal- 
keeper Missi Shafhauser and fresh- 
man midfielder Meighan Roose. 
Shafhauser made ten saves and 
Roose took both of the Blue Jays’ 
shots. 

However, this game was an over- 
all disappointment for the Blue Jays, 
and they knew that they would have 
to make significant changes if they 
were to defeat Mary Washington on 
Saturday. 

Learning from their blunders in 
Wednesday night’s game, the Lady 
Jays elevated their aggression in prac- 
tice to best mimic game conditions. 

Jenny Farrelly explains, “One of 
our coaches told us that we were not 
being aggressive enough in prac- 
tice. We don’t play rough against 
our own teammates. However, on 
Thursday and Friday, we were pushy 
and aggressive against one another. 
This contributed to our perfor- 
mance on Saturday.” 

The Blue Jays also managed to 
keep motivated even after falling 
behind early in the game. Instead of 
sulking when Mary Washington 
scored first, the Jays bore down and 
eventually tied the game going into 
the second half. With 29 minutes 
remaining in the game, sophomore 
forward Kate Mandel fed the ball to 
Farrelly, who broke the 1-1 tie with 
her second goal of the game. 

Farrelly scored again 10 minutes 








Members ofthe Field Hockey team celebrate after a Hopkins goal. 


later ona penalty shot. Mary Wash- 
ington tightened the score by slip- 
ping a shot past Shafhauser with 
1:16 left on the clock, but the Blue 
Jays held on for the 3-2 victory. 

“Even though the score was tight, 
it was a great game forus,” remarked 
Jenn Parker. “It was one of those 
exciting games where everything 
just kind of comes together in the 
end.” 

The offense played a strong 
game, claiming a 16-14 edge in 
shots. Jenny Farrelly led the offen- 
sive charge, but she was quick to 
credit her peers on offense for fa- 
cilitating her hat trick. 

“Kelly [Hewitt] is a great cap- 
tain and she and I work well to- 
gether. Heather [Warnken] has 
been great this year, even though 
she and I had little playing experi- 
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ence before this season. Meighan 
Roose has filled an important gap 
for us. She may not always be the 
stand-out player, but she is behind 
every play.” 

The defense also played a critical 
role in the win over Mary Washing- 
ton, with Missi Shafhauser record- 
ing 10 saves and thwarting the Sea 
Gulls’ 13 opportunities in the pen- 
alty corner. 

Saturday’s game demonstrated 
both the Blue Jays’ resilience and 
their ability to learn from their mis- 
takes. 

In the future, Jenn Parker knows 
that the Jays cannot take any oppo- 
nent lightly, regardless of the 
rankings. The Blue Jays are still 
odds-on favorites to win the Cen- 
tennial Conference, but they recog- 
nize that they can only do so by 
playing their hardest against each 
challenger. 

The Blue Jays’ next game is this 
Saturday at Ursinus in Collegetown, 
Pennsylvania. Ursinus just dropped 
from Division I to Division III this 
year, so they are an unknown quan- 
tity to the Blue Jays. They are ranked 
ninth by the Coaches’ Poll and the 
Blue Jays will likely have their work 
cut out for them on Saturday. 

An important factor for the Blue 
Jays in their game against Ursinus 
will be the impact of the grass field at 
Ursinus. Homewood Field is turf, 
which is favorable for a finesse team 
like the Jays. 

As a result, the Jays are some- 
what ill-equipped to play the slower 
but more aggressive brand of field 
hockey associated with grass sur- 
faces. To combat this potential 
weakness, the team is practicing on 
a grass field this entire week and 
they are continuing to intensify the 
atmosphere of their practices. 
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Harry Potter and 
Lord of the Rings 
predicted to 
dominate box-office 
sales figures this fall 


BY ROBERT HUANG 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTrer 


THEBUZZ 


A WEEKLY SUMMARY OF 
Wuat’s Insipe SEcTION B 


FOCUS 


The focus will have you crying for mommy as 
We examine the genre of horror movies, from 
Nosferatu to Scream. So lock your doors, shut 
your windows, and curl up with this weeks fo- 
cus and your favorite guy or girl. » B2 


Let’s get serious. Is anyone re- 
ally unaware that the new Harry 
Potter movie is coming out in No- 
vember? On Noy. 15, the world’s 
most famous young wizard (Daniel 
Radcliffe) returns with his friends 
Ron (Rupert Grint) and Hermione 
(Emma Watson) for their second 
year and a whole new barrage of 
adventures at Hogwart’s School of 
Witchcraft and Wizardry. 

The movie industry has not de- 
cided to step down and resign itself 
to a Harry Potter take-over, how- 
ever. The second installment of the 
Lord of the Rings trilogy will open 
on Dec. 18, feeding off of last year’s 
colossal 13 Oscar nominations — 
including four wins — and an $860 
million international box-office 
gross. This film clearly is prepared 
to do battle with the boy wonder of 
wizardry. Last year, Harry Potter 
and the Sorcerer’s Stone came out 
ontop financially (it grossed nearly 
$1 billion worldwide), but Lord of 
the Rings: The Fellowship of the Ring 
was easily one of the best-reviewed, 
well-loved and most-honored moy- 
ies of the year. Which movie will 
stand up to the test ofan entire year 












FEATURES 


Find out about Baltimore's best places to visit, 
some you may know and some that you 
might not. Also, find out how to get involved 
in research from Prof. Robert Horner and find 
the cheapest flights to those study abroad 
locales.» B3 





Read our mammoth artilce about how to set 
up your own, personal fraternity party. Also, 
learn about the joy of tie-dye and how 
students are reacting to Hodson Hall. » BS 


Hot at Hopkins is back! Read about two single 
and available undergrads and find out what 
makes them tick. Also, read about the joy of 

watching a game at Camden Yards. + B6 
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rocking. Also check out reviews of Ani 
diFranco’s new live album and The Banger 







Hawn. *B7 






indies, fantasy or heavy drama, our fall movie 
preview has it all! - B8 
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Do you have a problem ripping into the 





teeth? Maybe you and your hippie friends 
should pack up the Volvo and go to the 







_— ginia. - B10 cae 








Nation shuts down their weekly rave night, 
Buzz, while 24 Hour Party People keep on 


Sisters, starring Susan Sarandon and Goldie 


Whether you're into action, comedy, romance, 


flesh of poor, defenseless animals with your 


Vegeterian Festival in Charolettesville, Vir- 


and a mountain of hype to emerge 
on top? 






Harry Potter (Daniel Radcliffe) and Ron Weasley (Rupert Grint) whip up some Fall movie wizardry. 


Mighty Bosstones stay relevant despite changing ska scene. 


Fall movies hit the cinemas 












THE JOHNS HOPKINS 


| Emily Watson and Adam Sandler star in Punch Drunk Love. With offerings from Spielberg to Scorsese, from Nicholson to Hanks, this fall’s lineup 
| is hotly anticipated. See preview, page B8. 
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“Sex alleviates 
tension. Love 
causes it.” 


— Woody Allen 


dies, oh my! 
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COURTESY OF COLUMBIA PICTURES 








For the three people at Johns 
Hopkins who have not read the sec- 
ond book in J.K. Rowling’s stellar 
pseudo-children’s book series, the 
premise is this: Harry Potter and 
his friends are back for their second 
year at Hogwarts. This time, how- 
ever, itis not all fun and games. The 
second book, nearly twice as long 
as the first, is packed with action 
and. darker, more mature themes, 


and the movie promises to deliver 
these faithfully. Voldemort, the aw- 
ful baddie who gave Harry his fa- 
mous scar, is back to cause more 
malevolence and devastation. New 
to the cast is Kenneth Branagh, the 
brilliant British actor who promises 
to bring life to the flamboyant and 
cocky Gilderoy Lockhart. 

The teaser trailer depicts scenes 


of flying owls, expanded Quidditch 


COURTESY OF WARNER BROTHERS 


action, Harry nearly falling out ofa 
flying car and far too many clever 
special effects shots to even attempt 
to mention. And don’t dismiss the 
movie as a hastily thrown together 
sequel. Producer David Heyman 
says of the sequel: “The same chil- 
dren, the same costumes, the same 
Quidditch, the same Hogwarts. But 
it’s not a sequel. It’s a film in it’s 
own right.” 

Meanwhile, The Lord of the Rings: 
The Two Towers promises a deeper 
fantasy experience than Harry Pot- 
ter. The Towers of Saruman and 
Sauron have united their efforts to 
throw Middle-Earth into darkness, 
and havoc has been unleashed upon 
the land. The Fellowship from the 
first movie has split, with innocent 
Sam and Frodo progressing towards 
Sauron’s domain, while the others 
are forced to deal with the treachery 
of Saruman. Oh, and the pesky 
Gollum, briefly viewed in the first 
movie, isnow prominently featured 
and poised to pounce upon the un- 
suspecting Frodo and his ring. 

The movie boasts an estimated 
600 special effects shots and an im- 
pressive battle scene at Helm’s Deep, 
along with rousing, Oscar-worthy 
performances. “People [ask] me the 
difference between film one and film 
two,” executive producer Mark 
Ordesky remarks. “In a nutshell? 


Bigger.” bis 





Harry Potter and the Chamber.of 
Secrets promises to endow much of 
the same pleasure seen in the previ- 
ous movie upon moviegoers this 
holiday season. Just do not expect 
to have deep conversations with 
your philosophy professor after the 
end credits roll. Despite big name 
stars like Branagh, Maggie Smith, 
Alan Rickman and Richard Harris, 
as well as intense action, awesome 
special effects and a storyline that 
caters to adults and children alike, 
this film will not offer the next revo- 
lutionary screenplay. 

By contrast, LOTR, considering 
the quality of the first movie, should 
doubtlessly garner another stack of 
Academy Award nominations (per- 
haps for Elijah Wood this year?), 
and the movie promises to be noth- 
ing less than enthralling. But can it 
live up to the success of Fellowship? 
While Towers is better suited to the 
movie format than Fellowship was, 
this middle-movie will have no be- 
ginning or end and no plot synopsis 
for the newcomers of the series. 

This holiday season, both these 
movies seem poised to storm the- 
atres. For those looking only for a 
cute, simpler flick, Harry Potter is 
the one to shoot for. But for those 
searching for the next Oscar con- 
tender or a deep, involved plot (or 
merely elves and dwarves), The Two 
Towers should easily suffice. 


Towson’s Recher Theatre draws a huge crowd when it hosts talented ska artists Monty’s Fan Club, Avoid One Thing and the Mighty 
Mighty Bosstones on Sept. 20 for an evening of intense dancing, energetic performances and awesome music 


BY MATT THORNBURG 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


The ska community seems to re- 
‘ main perpetually fearful about the 
' musical direction of the Mighty 
‘ Mighty Bosstones, whose wide- 
spread success and brief move toa 
‘ major label had pessimists right- 
- fully fearful of a sellout. Many 
. people automatically assumed the 
* band would simply move in the di- 
- rection of other ska-pop. Their 
- bright, energetic sound is already 
- asat home on the stage of HEFStival 
* or Warped as it'is at a small venue 
~ suchas the Recher Theater, where I 
- was able to catch them last Friday. 
- Walking away after the show, the 
' band’s performance and emphasis 
’ on fun made me feel like a wet blan- 
_ ket for even addressing such cyni- 
_ cal doubts. 
| Larrived shortly before the first 
- band took the stage. Surveying the 
: crowd, at this point filling about 


. 


' two-thirds of the venue, I recog- 


_ | nized many members of the stan- 


\ dard underground ska scene mixed 
' inwitha larger than normal but not 
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overwhelming proportion of col-— 


schoolers. 

I had time for little more than a 
quick glance around before Monty’s 
Fan Club came on. This sextet from 
Providence, R.I. played mostly en- 
ergetic punk punctuated witha slick 
horn section and a few ska num- 
bers. This group seemed deter- 
mined to win the crowd, pulling 
stunts like having the trumpeter 
spinning his instrument around 
with a lit sparkler in the bell. They 
broke through the self conscious- 
ness of the crowd very early on; 
people were dancing and yelling by 
the time they got to a cover of Bon 
Jovi’s “Living on a Prayer” toward 
the end of their set. Indeed, they set 
a challenge for the next band, Avoid 
One Thing, to follow. 

A demi-All Star punk band, 
Avoid One Thing was fronted by 
Bosstones’ bassist Joe Gittleman. 
Something of hardcore with a 
melody, the band was extremely 
energetic and their power chords 
got a mosh pit started early in the 
set. Not quite everyone was sure 


howto handle this, and 1 remember 


the great amusement of this con- 
trasted with the serious and some- 
times unhappy punk the band 


‘ N re « 


played. Eventually everyone got 
where they needed to be and I think 
the whole crowd appreciated their 
seamless continuation of the ener- 
getic atmosphere that evening. 
Next up was the Bosstones. By 
then the crowd had grown consid- 
erably. From my point of reference, 
I wasn’t entirely sure if the place 
was overcrowded or if everyone was 
simply trying to surge toward the 
front, but there were way too many 
people for the space available. Mer- 
cifully, the place was air-condi- 
tioned, so it was tolerable. 
Eventually, the Bosstones took 
the stage and promptly opened with 
“Old School Off the Bright,” from 
their new album. The band’s set list 
clearly emphasized their older 
work, especially their well known 
Let’s Face Italbum, with a few songs 
off the newer albums mixed in. 
Right after “Old School off the 
Bright,” they played “I'll Drink to 
That,” followed by “1-2-8,” “Mr. 
Moran,” “Where’d You Go?” and 
their classic cover of Bob Marley’s 
“Simmer Down,” a staple of their 
shows, This was a much-needed 
break to their energetic opener, al- 
lowing the ska kids to take the torch 


ie <v 


from the mosh pitand show offsome 
of their dancing. 

The tempo picked back up and 
the Bosstones launched into “Devil’s 
Night Out,” “He’s Back,” “Num- 
bered Days,” “Hope I Never Lose 
My Wallet,” “Everyone’s Better,” 
“Someday I Suppose” and “You 
Gotta Go.” With the crowd energy 
waning at this point, the band pulled 
out some of their hits to revive the 
mosh.pit and dancing. They ended 
their main set with “The Rascal 
King,” “Little Bit Ugly” and, in keep- 
ing with tradition, “Lights Out” 
closed it. 

There was little doubt the crowd 
would leave without an encore, 
which the band happily provided. 
Frontman Dicky Barrett borrowed 
a Boston Red Sox cap off the head of 
someone in the front row and 
launched into the songs “Hell of a 
Hat” and “Dr. D.” Then, the famil- 
iar bluebeat introduction of the 
Bosstones’ signature song, “The Im- 
pression that I Get” revived the 
crowd quickly, everyone pooling 
their remaining energy to dance to 
this great song. Following this was 
“Holy Smoke,” finally ending the 
show for the night. 
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The Bosstones rocked the Recher Theatre with their early-90s Skasounds. 


Overall, the band plowed 
through their set list with only a 
little between-song banter. But at 
one point in the set, Dicky Barrett 
brought a little kid out of the front 
after noticing his dancing aptitude, 
allowing him to come up on stage 
and dance to the cheers of the ec- 
static crowd. As I said before, the 
emphasis was on energy that night, 
from the very first note of the open- 


a 


ing act until I walked out of the 
Recher completely soaked in sweat, 
but with a smile on my face. 

The Bosstones’ newest album, A 
Jackknife To A Swan, from 
SideOneDummy, is in stores now. 
Also currently in stores is Avoid 
One Thing’s self-titled debut — also 
off SideOneDummy — and Thanks 
for the Metal Sign, by Monty’s Fan 
Club. 
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Endings of modern 
horrors lack quality 
of predecessors 


BY JEREMIAH CRIM 
THe JoHNs Hopkins News-Letrer 


First, a quick disclaimer: if you 
haven’t seen many horrors and don’t 
want to know how some of the clas- 
sics end, don’t read this article. Then 
again, if you’re afraid of spoiling the 
ending of a horror, you probably 
shouldn’t look at the box either. And 
ignore the special effects, the hair- 
styles and clothing of the characters 
— anything that could reveal when 
the movie was filmed. As you'll soon 
see, the release date ofa horror flickis 
one of the biggest indicators of how 
things will turn out. 

Let’s start with an early example: 
Alfred Hitchcock’s The Birds (1963). 
Like most horrors, The Birds begins 
quietly, but shortly after, main char- 
acter Melanie Daniels is attacked bya 
crazed gull on a trip to Bodega Bay. 
As the movie progresses, the bird at- 
tacks increase — inboth violenceand 
frequency — and the viewer is soon 
forced to wonder whether the main 
characters will survive. In the end, 
they do, but as they drive to the hos- 
pital, their car radio signals a much 
bleaker outlook than their escape 
originally suggested: a news bulletin 
reports that waves of birds have been 
seen attacking other cities, including 
San Francisco. 

While movie enthusiasts praise The 
Birdsforits suspenseand masterful cin- 
ematography, the ending also merits 
somecomment. Unlikemanyoftoday’s 
horrors, in which the characters always 
find a way out of impossible predica- 
ments, Hitchcock’s classic doesn’t re- 
treat from the possibility ofa dark end- 
ing. In fact, ifHitchcockhadhad today’s 
computer technology at his disposal, 
The Birds would have ended with an 
evenmorepessimisticscene: the Golden 
Gate Bridge covered by birds. Thisshot, 
illustrating the final domination of the 
birds, wasabsentfrom the film’s release 
only because it was deemed impracti- 
cal and far too expensive. 

Other classics follow the example of 
The Birds in refusing to rescue charac- 
ters from impending doom. Despite 
living throughanightofbattlingblood- 
thirsty zombies, the surviving charac- 
ters in The Night of the Living Dead 
(1968) are killed by local law enforce- 
ment officers who mistake them for 
zombies. The Exorcist (1973) ends with 
the death of Fr. Damien Karrass, even 
though he managed to expel the de- 
mon thathadinvaded Regan MacNiel’s 
body. Finally, in Invasion of the Body 
Snatchers (1978), one of the main char- 
acters almost escapes the emotionless 
aliensthatarereplacingthehuman race, 
butshetoois captured when shereveals 
herself to the clone of a former friend. 

Of course, not all classic horrors 
end with the death of the protago- 
nists; The Texas Chainsaw Massacre 
(1974) is a notable exception to this 
rule, as main character Sally Hardesty 
her encounter with 


escapes 





not, these top ten horror flicks 
are undeniably scary both psy- 


They are also great pieces of 





to Kubrick, the business of fear 


has been made into an art. We _ 


reccomend you rent these 
youhaven’talready seen them 
and call over your favorite 

or guy to grab onto. Ifnothir 
else, it’s a great 
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| Whether you're a big fan or 


_chologically and physically. 
film history — from Hitchcock 





HORROR MOVIE FOCUS 


dings fail to frighten 





Leatherface with little more than mi- 
nor injuries. Still, many of the classic 
horrors share a similar pattern to the 
examples above: after the audience is 
convinced that the characters will be 
spared, an unexpected event causes 
the movie to take a darker turn; de- 
spair and death of the main charac- 
ters are common 
ends. 

Not so in more 
recent horrors. 
Thesameyear that 
Body Snatchers 
was released, the 
Halloween: series 
began a string of 
gore-fests that fin- 
ish with the defeat 
ofthevillain. Soon 
after, Friday the 
13th (1980), A 


on two th 





With many of today’s 
horrors concentrating 


of blood and lots of 
sequels — most have 
abandoned the dark, 


so standard that when books are made 
into movies, the final scenes are often 
changed to make the resulting film fit 
the current horror mold. Stephen 
King’s Needful Things (1993) isa per- 
fect example. While the book ends 
with the destruction of the town of 
Castle Rock, at the end of the movie 
Alan Pangborn 
confronts the 
satanic Leland 
Gaunt on the 
town’s main 
street and con- 
vinces him to 
leave. The re- 
sult is horrible; 
with all of the 
pointless con- 
versation inthe 
street, I feel like 
I’m watching 


ings — lots 





Nightmare on Elm Chasing Amy 
Street (1984), ; again. Even 
Children of the thought-provoking worse, _ the 
Corn (1984), change has 
Hellraiser (1987), @NdINGS SO shifted _ the 
Candyman (1992) point of the 
and many others Characteristic of earlier story: in the 
followed suit. novel, King ar- 
And, in movie af- films gues that each 
ter movie, Michael : person must 
Myers was de- pay for their 
feated, as were Ja- mistakes, while 


son, Freddie, He Who Walks Behind 
the Rows, Pinhead and Candyman. 
Thoughall found victims among their 
respective casts, each was banished 
by the protagonist(s) before the clos- 
ing credits. Any additional mischief 
would be saved for the sequel. 

With many of today’s horrors con- 
centrating on two things — lots of 
blood and lots of sequels — most 
have abandoned the dark, thought- 
provoking endings so characteristic 
of earlier films. In fact, the insertion 
of a “happy” resolution has become 


THE TOP 10 HORROR FLICKS OF ALL TIME 


great performances from An- 
thony Hopkins as Hannibal 
Lecter and Jodie Foster as 
agent Clarice Starling 
3.) Alien (1979): The origi- 
nal, which spawned three 
other Alien movies, was a 


trendsetter in the sci-fi/alien 


encounter department. 
4.) The Sixth Sense (1999): 
The film that established M. 
t Shyamalan as one of 


day’s top di 


aid 



















rectors” 


the movie (as a result of the new final 
scene) resorts to the overused “good 
destroys evil” theme. 

Luckily, notall horrors haveresorted 
to blood and sequels, and some have 
even attempted to restore some of the 
suspense that was once standard. What 
Lies Beneath (2000) offered a nice mix 
of suspense, strange plot turns and the 
supernatural, buteven it fell shortatthe 
end. With only about 10 minutes to go, 
Dr. Norman Spencer (Harrison Ford) 
stands over his drugged-up wife 
(Michelle Pfeiffer), who is slowly 





vinced us all... not to accept 
invitations to become care- 
takers of deserted hotels in 
the middle of nowhere 
8.) Nosferatu, eine 
Symphonie des Grauens 
(1922): Known as one of the 
firstand most influential hor- 
ror movies of as all time, this 
silent film is stillcreepy. 
9.) Bride of Frankenstein 
(1935): Created a monster 
_who wreaked havoc upon 
your town and was killed by | 





) anangry mob? Why notbuild 


him a female companion 
_ when you find that he’s actu- 
ally.alives, citi race ys 
10.) Young Frankenstein 


| 2 (1974): The grandson of Dr. 


Frankenstein, played by 





_ Gene Wilder, inherits his 
_ grandfather’s castle and 






gradually decides that his 
grandfather’s experiments 
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Mary finds out the hard way that wearing a necklace made of birdseed can be catastrophic. 


drowning in a tub he has put her in. 
Momentarily, it looks as if he will win, 
buthis wife miraculously recovers from 
the drug he had given her and the ghost 
ofa previous victim comes toheraid. In 
the end, Norman ends up underwater, 
not her, and we’re back to where we 
started. 

It took another year before a horror 
would giveus thelong-awaited death of 
the protagonist. Though it was a hor- 
rible movie, Jeepers Creepers (2001) did 
just that, as “the Creeper” fought its 
way through an entire police force to 
capture Darius and make him into a 
snack. Unfortunately, this ending was 
in no way “dark” — the final scene 
shows Darius’ [disembodied] eyes 
while playing the title song, which in- 
cludes the words “where’dyougetthose 
eyes?” We’releft with a weak attempt at 
humor, nothing more. 

The recent horror closest to the ex- 
ample set by earlier films is probably 
Event Horizon (1997). After escaping 
from the horrors onboard the space- 
ship Event Horizon, the crew of the 
Lewis and Clark goes into cryo-stasis 
for the return trip to Earth. When they 
awake, they find that they haven’t es- 
caped at all: the demons they left be- 
hindare waiting for them. Butinthelast 
minute orso of the movie, they wake up 
for a second time to find themselves 
safe as writer Philip Eisner employs the 
worst tactic for getting characters out of 
bad situations — “it was all a dream.” 

Despite these shortcomings, it is 
encouraging that recent horrors have 
at least attempted to break out of the 
rut of horrible endings that has 
plagued the genre. If we’re lucky, 
someone may even find away to com- 
bine the gore that the “followers” of 
cult classics live for with the darker 
endings of masters like Hitchcock. 
After all, wouldn’t it be nice, for a 
change, to see Jamie Lee Curtis’ limbs 
removed one-by-one by an axe- 
wielding madman, rather than let- 
ting her escape for an eleventh time? 





Why do we love 
watching gory 
murders and bloody 
attacks? Is it simply 
our voyeuristic 
tendencies, or could 
it be something 
more disturbing? 


BY IRENE KIM 


| THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LETTER 


Hail to horror movies: Decapita- 
tion, stabbing, skinning, beating, eye- 
gouging, limb chopping, organ pluck- 
ing, blood squirting, gut pouring and 
bone cracking fun. What a conve- 
nient and safe approach to witness- 
ing gore in the comfort of one’s very 
own home! 

The typical movie follows: a de- 
monized man or creature follows a 


| handful of teenagers or an unknow- 


ing family, knocking down a few in- 
nocent bystanders on his way to the 
main plot — more knocking down 
and of course, your usual slicing and 
jabbing. How exactly do these blood- 
curdling films draw our attention so 
powerfully that a slumber party or 
late night get together is not complete 
without undergoing the torment of 
watching one? Chick flicks at least 
stock their casts with hot jocks or 
sweet and charming girls to magne- 
tize the audience. Cartoons and 
Disney movies are humorous and 
amusing for all age groups; classics 
give the older ones nostalgia for the 
past. So what exactly do horror mov- 








Enjoying the dark side 


ies do? They give the watchera reason. 
to take a friend to the porcelain god 
for fear that a man ina mask is hidin 
behind the shower curtain, sickle in’ 
hand? rt 
Perhaps humans do have a deep; 
and dark fascination with frightening’ 
experiences. While we would not! 
want to be the victims of serial killers* 
or deranged psychos, it is interesting® 
to watch others fall prey to the evildo-+ 
ing of the murderers. The closest we! 
cangettoa real life horror-scenario jg 
to watch such a film and vicariously. 
sense the fear and anxiety of not' 
knowing when the predator will ats 
tack; the unexpected scares startle us: 
and cause hands, foreheads, and. 
backs to break out in cold sweat. The; 
fact that horror movie sales do ims’ 
pressively well in theaters hint at the’ 
fact that perhaps there is an underly» 
ing and even subconscious sinister. 
glitch within our minds which is con:: 
stantly curious and waiting to be sati:’ 
ated. ; 
Yet this whole theory about our 
fascination with the dark side can ac-: 
tually be pure rubbish. People may: 
enjoy horror films just as they like to. 
watch action packed movies or those 
of romantic genres. Yet the fact that' 
they love to watch them cannot be: 
denied. 
Perhaps Hopkins should offer an- 
interdepartmental course on why 
America loves horror movies. Psy- 
chology is clearly a huge part of the 
success of horror movies, but one still 
can’t pinpoint what part of our psy- 
ches respond so favorably. e 
Inany case, weall love feeling shiv-’ 
ers down our spines and the paranoia- 
we feel when we get up from a movie 
to get a drink. Heck, for all we know, 
horror movies could just be excuses’ 
for guys and gals to snuggle up and’ 
hold each other in the dark. 
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Nicholson terrifies moviegoers with his trademark, “Here’s Johnny.” | : 





Scream: the last great horror movie | 


BY KARINA SCHUMACHER- 


VILLASANTE 


THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LeETTER 


They serve asa haven for true gore- 
fiends. They trigger insomnia in the 
other 99% of the population that pre- 
fers peace loving, happy-go-lucky, 
Olsen Twins films. They are, (music 
cue in here please), HORROR MOV- 
TES!!! 

I don’t like horror movies. More- 
over, I don’t see why I should watch 
something that is going to frighten 
me and stay buried in the depths of 
my mind till kingdom come, or until 
I fall asleep that night only to be 
haunted once again. So what is so 
special about horror films and why 
are people addicted to them? I was 
determined to find the answers that 
Horror Films for Dummies just could 
not provide. 

Horror films are supposed to 
frighten and awaken our worst fears. 
They focus on the dark side of life, the 
forbidden, and the unnatural. They 
deal with our most primal terrors: our 
nightmares, our vulnerability, our fear 
of the unknown and undefinable, our 
dread of death, or our terror of losing 
our identity. Basically, they just keep 
probing at our Achilles’ heel. 


“A good horror film,” according 
to an anonymous senior and an avid 
watcher of the given genre of movies, 
“is one with a simple story, nothing 
too over the top or it’s not beliey- 
able.” He also notes that every movie 
should start with “a quick back-story 
to set the motive. The motive doesn’t 
have to be too realistic, just not too 
crazy. It has to be one that the viewer 
can accept.” 

When done well, with less de- 
pendence on scary and terrifying 
special effects, horror movies can 
be potent forms of art that pry into 
our subconscious. The only saving 
grace in most horror movies is that 
the chaotic, irrational forces that 
trigger fear are defeated. Usually, 
the films end with a return to reality 
and victory over the supernatural. 

Horror films are said to have 
stemmed from folktales of the devil, 
witchcraft, myths, andsoon... Hor- 
ror movies came out in the very end 
ofthe 19th Century in Europe. They 
were silent, short films. A fulllength 
feature was first released in the 
United States in the early 20th Cen- 
tury. 

Although there have been a lot of 
brilliant horror movies made 
throughout the years (or so think 
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those who actually like horror 
films), none will ever live up to The 
Exorcist, the 1978 version of Hal- 
loween, or 1997's Scream. Ever since 
Scream, all horror flicks have been 
down hill. x 
Scream is the “movie that is re- 
sponsible for revamping the horror 
genre for our generation,” claims 
Arielle Goren, a sophomore envel- 
oped in the dark arts otherwise por- 
trayed in horror movies, “It is the 
turning point for all modern horror 
movies,” agrees Mira Cho, another 
sophomore well learned in the hor~ 
ror flick world. ma 
While Scream does have some 
fone orn to it, it also com- 
Ines Imagery from approximate 
ten different horror films, The oe 
is the clutch moment that separates 
Scream from all other horror mov- 
les — there are two killers, some- 
pune Peas of in the world of 
ror films. Interestingly enou 
the brilliant creator of Battier 
of our very own Blue Jays. Does that 
Say more about Wes Craven or 
about Hopkins? vf 
Irecommendanewhorror movie 
for those of us who cannot even 
pretend to like horror films; Scream 
4, starring the Olsen Twins. ’ 
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There is more to good ol’ Bawlmer than just an aquarium anda baseball park. Seniors Erin Purcell (far left) and 
Andy Joiner find out how to flamingo someone’s yard at this year’s annual Hampdenfest. 


BY TIMA BUDICA 
THE JouNs Hopkins News-LetTTER 


, Baltimore, the “greatest city in 
America”? Ok, maybe not. Baltimore, 
“the city that reads”? Again, maybe 
not, since Baltimore has a 38 percent 
illiteracy rate. It’s no Big Apple, butit 
still does actually have a lot to offer 
Johns Hopkins students. 

_ Everyone admits (or at least they 
should admit) that it’s not the great- 
est city in the world. Fine, it has its 
flaws, but let’s just call them eccen- 
tricities. As inhabitants of Baltimore, 
we all like to recite the jokes — the 
trashiest city in America, the city of 
muggers and murders — oras junior 
Ali Saleem explains, “I like Baltimore 
because the cops never stop you for 
speeding; they are too preoccupied 
with other crimes.” But before you 


give in to the stereotypes, give it a 
chance. It'll grow on you; you be- 
come a part of Baltimore as much as 
the city becomesa part of you. Don’t 
leave Hopkins after four years hav- 
ing only visited D-level in the MSE 
Library, the local Superfresh and 
Royal Farms. Baltimore definitely has 
more to offer than that. 

Baltimore extends beyond just 
Charles Village, so go out and do 
things you would never do. It’s not 
right in your face; you’re going to 
have to search, but you guys are smart 
— you all go to Johns Hopkins — so 
do some research. 

“The Inner Harbor is a nice gate- 
way into Baltimore,” says sophomore 
Michelle Liang of Rochester. “But 
there is definitely more to do, you 
just have to go find it. I think the 
Inner Harbor and Charles Village 


are the places that are most accessible 
to Hopkins kids, butifwejust searched 
maybe we could find more things to 
do.” Don’t use the excuse that there’s 
nothing to do; break the Hopkins ste- 
reotype and go explore the city. 

Freshman Janki Khatau from Bos- 
ton explains, “I was pretty excited to 
leave and come to Baltimore because! 
figured a new place would offer new 
experiences, but I realized that Bos- 
ton isalot more ‘user-friendly’ I guess 
you could say, than Baltimore. It’s 
pretty scary and also slightly depress- 
ing. I feel kind of restricted because I 
don’t know the area well.” 

But after Khatau stumbled upon 
the HampdenFest, she saw an inter- 
esting and uplifting atmosphere with 
live bands and great shopping. After 
exploring the city more, she adds, 
“Downtown Baltimore is pretty nice, 


and resembles Boston in the sense 
that there are wide streets, tall build- 
ings, nice looking restaurants — it 
looks ‘user-friendly’ as what am used 
to. I think there is a lot to do, but you 
need to search for it.” 

There are sports, the waterfront, 
fine cuisine, the arts and history. It 
has all the things a great city has, just 
ona smaller scale. Ranging from res- 
taurants in the Inner Harbor to per- 
formances in the Baltimore Sym- 
phony Orchestra to the exhibits in 
The Baltimore Museum of Art, there 
is something for everyone, 

Here’sa list ofsome things to doin 
Baltimore: 

1. Inner Harbor: You can’t leave 
Baltimore without visiting the water- 
front. Baltimore’s claim to fame, this 
place is lined with restaurants (don’t 
miss the Cheesecake Factory), live 
entertainment, street performers, wa- 
ter taxis, shopping and an overall 
good time. 

Watch the sun set over the harbor 
or take time and enjoy a boat ride 
during the afternoon. You can ice 
skate in the outdoor rink or visit The 
Baltimore National Aquarium. When 
you visit it, you'll find that it’s one of 
the nicest places in Baltimore, so take 
advantage of it. 

2. Food: There are coffee bars, 
Japanese dining, Indian cuisine, Chi- 
nese eateries and Italian gourmet — 
food to fit all tastes. Take a trip to 
Little Italy and have dessert at 
Vaccaro’s. Round up a group of 
friends, get dressed up, and splurgeat 
Ixia’s — a hip, trendy, restaurant and 
lounge with a New York feeling. Or 
have some ol’ fashioned Bawlmer sea- 
food; we do live in the crab capital of 
the world. 

3. Sports: Do the whole sports 
thing. Baltimore is great for those 
sports fanatics. It’s the city of Babe 
Ruth and Cal Ripken, so definitely hit 
up Camden Yards. It’s a gorgeous 
stadium even if you’re not a sports 
fan. Go out to the ESPN zone, a place 
withahighly charged atmosphere that 
gives you great food, sports updates 
andan interactive arcade/game room 





Exotic locales and learning meet abroad 


BY ZAINAB CHEEMA 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LetTER 


Do you feel like you want to take 
your college experience a step fur- 
ther? Do you want to flirt with the 
limits of your knowledge, dare to cross 
into new worlds and seek ideas and 
culture on far away horizons? Are you 
looking for that cosmopolitan polish 
to finish up your pricey Hopkins edu- 
cation? The Study Abroad Program 
at Johns Hopkins may be the oppor- 
tunity you’ve been waiting for, your 
ticket to an exciting world of new 
experiences. 

Ask senior Alissa Couto, an Inter- 
national Relations major, who en- 
rolled in the Lorenzo de Medici 
School in Florence, Italy, for her jun- 
ior year. “I went to immerse myselfin 
the language, to really be Italian,” she 
says. “It was amazing when I began to 
blend in, talk Italian with the 
Florentines and then tell them I was 
American only to hear, ‘we would 
never have guessed; your accent is so 
perfect.” For her, studying abroad 
also meant to absorb the culture, be 
familiar with a city’s treasures and 
become a native to its unique land- 
scape. “I visited the Sistine Chapel at 
least twice,” says Couto, who also fre- 
quented Florence’s art treasure 
houses that held Michelangelo’s 
David and Botticelli’s Venus. 

_ Or ask senior Melissa Grober, a 
psychology major who spent a se- 
mester at the University of Sydney, 
Australia. “I loved the sporting cul- 
ture,” she says. “Everyone plays sports 
in Australia: rugby, soccer, Aussie 
footy and especially surfing.” Besides 
enjoying the outdoorsy spirit of 
Aussie culture, Grober found food 
for her passion of music in Sydney’s 
famous Opera House. “I saw La 
Boheme played there, and listened to 
the Symphony Orchestra,” she says. 
“It was great.” Also memorable were 
her music classes in the Sydney 
Conservatorium of Music, which is 
housed ina castle built by the British. 

- In choosing to study abroad, you 
won’t be one of an enterprising few. 
Steven David, Associate Dean of Aca- 
demic Affairs, says around 114 stu- 
dents chose to study abroad this past 
year, selecting colleges from England, 
Italy, Germany, France, Spain, Swe- 
den, Bolivia, China, Tibet, Thailand, 
Australia and other countries to 
complement their studies at Hopkins. 
The options are truly diverse. There 
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are the Hopkins programs estab- 
lished abroad which offer a tempting 
set of choices. Students can spend 
either a semester or a whole year at 
the Bologna Center in Bologna, Italy; 
the Nanjing Center in Nanjing, 
China; the Free University of Berlin 
in Berlin, Germany; the Villa 


- Spelman, a 15th century Italian villa 


in Florence; and the Sciences Po in 
Paris, one of France’s most presti- 
gious universities in the political and 
social sciences. Contact Aranow 
about the Bologna Center Program, 
Walter Stephens about the Villa 
Spelman Program and Monique 
Milhollin about the Sciences Po pro- 
gram. 

The Bologna and Nanjing Cen- 
ters and the Sciences Po have special 
significance for Political Science and 
IR majors. “The Bologna and 
Nanjing Centers are SAIS campuses,” 
says Andrew Ross, Coordinator for 
the International Relations depart- 
ment. “Students can spend time as 
undergraduates there, taking courses 
in political science, economics, his- 
tory and of course, learning the lan- 
guages.” Plus, a new BA-MA pro- 
gram has been created with Sciences 
Po, which accepts Hopkins students 
with a strong background in French. 
They'll spend three years at Hopkins 
and two years at the Sciences Po, to 
graduate with a joint BA-MA degree 
in International Relations. 

Or you can choose other univer- 
sities and apply through the pro- 
grams they ve set up forinternational 
students. One of the best features of 
the Study Abroad Program is its flex- 
ibility and openness to different op- 
tions; in the past, Hopkins students 
have chosen to go to Oxford Univer- 
sity, Cambridge University, London 
School of Economics, University of 
St. Andrews in Scotland, University 
of Edinburgh in Ireland, Arcadia 
University in Athens, Tsinghua Uni- 
versity in Beijing, Hebrew Univer- 
sity in Israel, University of Barcelona 
in Spain and a host of other places. 

For anyone who needs ideas on 
where to apply, Academic Advising 
has a list of all the universities 
Hopkins students have applied to 
for Study Abroad. They’re also open 
to the unique choices students might 
make. Of course, they’re involved in 
making sure the program is suitable; 
which is why, given the paperwork 
and conferring process, its best to 
start the application process in the 


Looking for cheap fares? Try 


out some of these airlines: 








_ Easy Jet - www.easyjet.com 
Ryan Air - www.ryanair.com 





BuzzAir - www.buzzair.com 





semester prior to the one you're plan- 
ning to spend abroad. Not that the 
approval process is too difficult; be- 
sides the consulting, you need to fill 
out a study abroad form and get it 
signed by Ruth Aranow of Academic 
Advising, your department, and the 
Dean of Students. 

Other things to keep in mind in- 
clude meeting the basic requirements 
for graduating in your major, making 
sure the courses you'll take abroad 
will count towards your major, and 
ensuring that you'll have enough cred- 
its to graduate in a year when you 
return. For more info, visit Academic 
Advising or go the Study Abroad link 
on the Academic Advising website, 
http://www.jhu.edu/ 
~advising/Guide.htm. 

This takes some planning, but it’s 
worth the sweat. “It makes sense for 
students to go abroad,” says Dean 
David. “There’s no better way to un- 
derstand the culture and language of 
another nation than to live and study 
there ... Americans still tend to be 
insular and parochial, and with this, 
they get the chance to live and meet 
with other people. There’s no substi- 
tute for that.” 

Couto agrees with him. “The rela- 
tionships I had there were so mean- 
ingful to me,” she says. “I made friends 
with an old tailor called Saverio, who 
stitched suits in the old fashioned way. 
I used to help him sew, go to fabric 
store with him, and even translate for 
him when he had American custom- 
ers. Listening to his experiences was 
so fascinating.” / 


Go Fly Air -www.go-fly.com 


Other special memories for Couto 
are the bakeries with their irresistible 
smell of fresh bread drawing you in- 
side when you walk by and the Farm- 
ers Market where fresh produce from 
Sicily is sold in stalls every day. “You 
can really get friendly with a vendor 
who might say, ‘Here’s a lettuce for 
Christmas,’ or ask ‘what did youmake 
with the eggplant?” Couto remem- 
bers, “its not like Giant or Safeway 
where no one cares about you.” 
Grober recalls the wine valleys out- 
side Sydney that hosted wine tastings, 
the gorgeous Australian beaches and 
the kangaroos. “The kangaroos hang 
out on golf courses there because they 
like the open space,” she says. Golf- 
ing with kangaroos? Who knew? 

If you need any more convincing, 
you might want to think about the 
relaxing pace of life in other coun- 
tries. “I felt so much more calmer and 
so much more relaxed when I came 
back,” Grober declares. “I was really 
slowed down and much more appre- 
ciative of time.” Couto told the same 
tale, saying, “Life is so laid back in 
Italy; people don’t power walk there, 
they stroll ... I really loved life in 
Italy.” Couto goes on, “it was so slow 
and beautiful, not like the rat race it is 
over here, My parents visited me in 
Italy and were once getting upset be- 
cause the water taxi hadn’t come on 
time. I was like, so who cares, this is 
Venice, sit and enjoy the view!” 

Aranow sums it up for them all, 
“Almost without exception, all the 
students who do this tell me that this 
has been the best year of their lives.” 


¥ / 





upstairs. 

4, Nightlife: When the sun goes 
down, Baltimore turns into a high- 
energy city. Minutes from the Inner 
Harbor lies Power Plant Live, the en- 
tertainment district of Baltimore lined 
with clubs and outdoor restaurant 
seating. If dancing is your thing, Bal- 
timore has college nights for all you 
clubbers ranging from Bohagger’s to 
Latin Palace to Baja Beach Club. 
There’s a club for every mood. 

A definite must is a visit to Fells 
Point on Halloween, or on any week- 
end for that matter. It’s a crazy time 
and a lot of fun, so check it out. 

5. The Arts: Visit historic Balti- 
more. Ibetyouguys didn’teven know 
we had one, and the Hopkins shuttle 
will even escort you here. The Mt. 
Vernon neighborhoodisa quaint and 


Art, music and culture abound in “the city that reads” 


charming section of Baltimore filled 
with artsy shops, cafes and restau- 
rants. 

Peabody is right around the cor- 
ner, so it’s ideal for catching a choral 
or orchestral performance. Other cul- 
tural spots include the Baltimore Op- 
era, Symphony Orchestra and the re- 
nowned theater company 
Centerstage. 

There is also the Baltimore Mu- 
seum of Art (it’s right next door, so 
make sure you go before you gradu- 
ate), the Walters Museum and the 
American Visionary Museum. 

So there you have it. Baltimore 
truly has a variety of offerings for 
everyone — all you have to do is 
search for them. And if you still can’t 
find anything to do, at least D.C is a 
short train ride away! 





Horner helps bring 
students to research 
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Professor Horner, a long time advocate of undergraduate research, 
helps sophomore Michelle Phillips clean test tubes in Bio Chem lab. 


BY MINDY GIL 
THE JoHNS Hopkins NEws-LETTER 


The laboratory of the biology de- 
partmentswarms with motion. In this 
room full ofhigh-tech lab equipment, 
many students concentrate on their 
research like bees ina hive, led by the 
enthusiastic father bee, Dr. Robert 
Horner. 

Horner, who graduated from MIT 
in 1971, went on to receive his PhD 
degree in biology from Johns Hopkins 
and has been a lecturer in the biology 
departmentsince 1989. This Hopkins 
lecturer focuses most of his teaching 
efforts into biochemistry in the fall 
and cell biology during the spring 
term, plus several other courses dur- 
ing intersession as well as the sum- 
mer. 

“It’s a great place to teach,” said © 
Horner wholeheartedly. 

Asa participating (research-host- 
ing?) lecturer, Horner has some vital 
advice for students regarding research 
opportunities at Hopkins. 

“The first duty is in academics,” 
Horner said. He explained that only 
after one can handle his or her aca- 
demics, should one should look for a 
research opportunity. 

“Be committed,” Horner insisted. 
“There are so many people who 
spread themselves thin.” 

Because the professors here and at 
medical schools invest a lot of valu- 


able time into training students who — 


are interested in research, students 
should really stick with one lab over 
the long-term, rather than jumping 
around to different projects. 

“Commitat least 15 hours a week, 
for a year or more, in one lab to learn 
techniques thoroughly and to do 
something productive,” said Horner. 

The searching process is the next 
step after deciding whether or not to 
commit to research. Horner sug- 
gested a couple of ways to find a re- 
search position. Oneis to “aska friend 
or an acquaintance for any research 
position in a lab.” 

Another way to find a research 
position is consulting the under- 
graduate research web page, 
http://www.jhu.edu/~as1/ 
undergradresearch.html. This web 
page lists a number of departments 
that offer various research positions. 
Through this website, students can 
effectively find a research position in 


% 


the field they are interested. The web 
site displays all sorts of information 
regarding each research option, in- 
cluding brief descriptions, the time 
research position is offered, contact 
information and more. Students are 
also recommended to consult the “re- 
search bulletin board” in the Office 
of Academic Advising. 

Once a list of research positions 
that the student is interested in has 
been compiled, Horner also recom- 
mended making an appointment 
with the faculty member for the pos- 
sibility of working in their labs. 

“Students can obtain the latest 
publications by the faculty to gain 
further insight into the type of re- 
search carried out, and then write a 
resume listing their academic quali- 
fications, previous lab experience and 
schedule showing the time allocated 


» to research,” he said. 
Rie 


Horner indicated that the labora- 
tories in biology, biophysics, chem- 
istry, psychology and departments 
in the Medical Institutions “regularly 
have openings for qualified under- 
graduates to participate in research” 
and that a student may earn up to six 
credits maximum each year which 
count toward the graduation credits. 

Once a student finds a place in a 
lab, he or she must register to receive 
academic credit. If the hosting pro- 
fessor isa full time faculty member at 
the Johns Hopkins Undergraduate 
School, the student can register in the 
professor’s department. In addition 
to a registration slip, students are re- 
quired to submit an “Undergraduate 
Research/Independent Study/intern- 
ship Supplemental Registration 
Form” and a “Summary Report of 
Independent Work Form” after each 
term. 

If a student is working for a de- 
partmentin the Medical Institutions, 
he or she is responsible for finding a 
faculty sponsor holding a full-time 
appointment at Homewood. Usually, 
the student’s advisor will sponsor the 
student. 

_ So here it is! Follow Horner’s ad- 
vice, and take advantage of all the 
research opportunities here. 

_ “Have a large chunk of free time; 
keep up with academics; keep your 
eyes open; followyour interest when 


looking for a position, and most 


importantly, be committed,” he 
said, 


na 
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BY ANNA LEIST 
THE JOHNS Hopkins NEws-LETTER 


Hot pink and yellow swirled bras, 
rainbow splashed tshirts, bright or- 
ange tighty-whities, trippy bedsheets? 
Makes you think ofan era of free love 
and free spirited hippies. No connec- 
tion to the conservative preppiness of 
Johns Hopkins and its polo-shirted, 
khaki-clad student body. Right? 

Notanymoge! Yes friends, believe it 
or not, students at Johns Hopkins have 
it in them fo occasionally break the 
social norm and border upon the realm 
of free-spiritedness, a realm in which 
khakis do noteven exist (unless they’re 
at least three or four different colors). 

Allowing their engineering genius 
to unleash, Hopkins students learned 
the awesome art of tie-dyeing last Sat- 
urday on the Freshmen Quad. One 
student called it “the tie-dye revolu- 
tion [Hopkins style]!” 

Who is to thank for this opportu- 
nity to escape the library stacks for a 
little fun? None other than Katie 
Knight, “the tie-dye girl.” 

Katie recently commented that 





DENISE TERRY/NEWS-LETTER 
What first started as a whim has now become an annual phenomenon thanks solely to the 
insight and dedication of Sophomore Katie Knight 


one of the first things she had noticed 
upon arriving on campus her fresh- 
man year was that no one was wearing 
her favorite apparel, tie-dyed t-shirts. 
And so she thought up, organized 
and executed her plan to set up a free 
tie-dying stand for a day on the 


So will Hopkins one 
day have a tie-dye 
club? A number of 
participants suggested 
this, but don’t depend 
upon it. 





Hopkins campus as a freshman last 
year. The event was such a success 
that she has decided to do this yearly 
for nothing more than the reward of 
making others happy. 

Through advertisements such as 
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signs, posters 
and word of 
mouth, a mul- 
titude of 
Hopkins stu- 
dents flocked 
to the quad 
with t-shirts 
and, well, just 
aboutanything 
made ofcotton, 
last Saturday to 
play with rub- 
ber bands and 
dye; they were 
rewarded with 
some pretty 
amazing tie- 
dyed results. 
Even some 
of the 
PowderPuff t- 
shirts from the 


nearby sorority 
football game re- 
ceived a splash of 
color after the 
game. Sopho- 
more Rose Baker 
exclaimed, “Itwas 
wicked cool! And 
she rocks!” 

Katie com- 
mented that she 
doesn’t mind the 
small cost she in- 
cursin buying the 
supplies for the 
event. It’s worth 
it, for all the 
praise she re- 
ceives for her 
idea. In fact, some 
fraternity broth- 
ers were so im- 
pressed last year 
by her effort that 
they pooled to- 
gether some cash 
to help her out 
with the cost. 

So will 
Hopkins one day 





Tie-Dye on the quad a swirling success 


Sophomore tie-dye queen Katie Knight brings the forgotten art to the freshman quad 


have a tie-dye club? A number of par- 
ticipants suggested this, but don’t de- 


pend uponit. Katie explained that she | 
loves having the tie-dye day for the | 





sheer fun in it and the gratitude she | 


receives from the students. She’s not 
doing thisasanyresume builderorinan 
effort to get money as a campus organi- 


zation. Organization goes against the | 


spirit of the activity, it seems. So for the 
time being, this is just for fun! 

Justlook how far one student’s idea 
has gone, and how successful it has 
been. This should be encouragement 
to any of you incoming freshman who 
have ideas and desires of your own to 
make a little change on campus. 

Katie’s tie-dye day may not have 
turned our campus into a lot of free- 
loving tie-dye clad hippies, but, heck, 
it’s nice to see people wearing some- 
thing other than polo shirts and khakis 
for once! 











; DENISE TERRY/NEWS-LETTER 


Sophomores and upperclassmen enjoy tie-dye, a 
damn cool throwback to the free-love of the ‘60s. 
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Students mixed on 


Building erected in 
less than a year, just 
in time for start of 
Hopkins’ fall 
semester 


BY STEPHANIE SHEN 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Hodson Hall, the newest addition 
to Homewood, is the talk of the town 
(or at least the JHU campus). The 
massive 44,213 square feet building 
stands tall next to Clark Hall and 
behind Garland Hall and boasts 
both state of the art technology and 


| a maximum capacity of 1,010 stu- 
| dents. 


Hodson Hall is a gift from the 
Hodson Trust, founded by Clarence 
Hodson in 1920. The Hodson Trust 
provides aid to four Maryland educa- 
tional institutions, including 
Hopkins. Construction for Hodson 
Hall began in June of 2001 and was 
completed in the summer of 2002, 
just in time for the new school year’s 
start. 

Students’ opinions of the new ad- 
dition to campusare varied and range 
from ”pretty cool to pretty inconve- 
nient.” Hugh Scott, a freshman who 
has a macroeconomics class in one of 
Hodson’s lecture halls has trouble 
with the building’s location. 

“If it was more centralized, or if 
they could have found a better place 
for it, it would have been better be- 
cause it’s pretty far for students to get 
here.” 

Other students complained about 
difficulty hearing professors. 

“Tt’s nice, but the lecture hall has 
bad acoustics; you can’t hear the pro- 
fessor if you sit in the back,” claims 
junior Jim Plotts. 


Despite these little glitches, many _ 


students appreciate the overall gran- 
deur of the building. Kathy Chen, a 


new Hodson Hall 


freshman who has a biology work- 
shop in the building, says its “techno- 
logical features add to a better enyi- 
ronment for students to learn in,” Of 
course, it helps that the classrooms 
have “comfy seats.” 

Kristi Derrick, a junior who takes 
Issues in Health Care Delivery in 
Hodson, agrees. 

“The lecture hall I have my class 
in looks newer and has cool swivel 
seats.” 

The modern building contains 
eight small classrooms (30 seats 
each), one medium classroom (40 
seats), two medium lecture halls (60 
seats each), one large lecture hall 
(110 seats) and one auditorium (500 
seats). 

Each classroom is equipped witha 
Dell Pentium-4 PC Workstation, a 
CD/DVD player, a VHS video re- 
corder, a dual audio cassette deck, a 
documentcamera, JBL sound system, 
a slide-to-video converter and touch 
screen control system. 

In addition, there are 1,300 active 
data ports with power and wireless 
access is provided for the entire build- 
ing. Any students lucky enough to 
have a class in that building will find 
the auditorium seats decked out with 
Ethernet ports. 

Professors seem to like this new 
building as well. When asked about 
how the teaching environment in 
Hodson is different from other loca- 
tions, one professor found it difficult 
to pinpoint the improvement. 

“It is an improvement over the 
previous site in Mudd. Even though 
there are more students in the class 
in Hodson, it doesn’t seem larger 
— something about the layout of 
the seats is better,” said macroeco- 
nomics professor Laurence Ball 

It seems that Hodson Hall has 
been generally welcomed with open 
arms. Thanks to the generosity of 
the Hodson Trust, students and 
professors at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity can now boast of this new 
state-of-the-art building, complete 
with Ethernet ports and comfort- 
able chairs. 





The ins and outs of planning a successful frat party 


BY ALEXANDRA FENWICK 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Just sit back and imagine all the 
behind-the-scenes magic that goes 
into the planning and execution of a 
college fraternity party. Alluring, isn’t 
it? The intrigue, the rivalries, the secret 
traditions and careful considerations 
all somehow culminate in success al- 
most every time. How do they do it? 

Ithas all the elements ofa success- 
ful reality television show. Can’t you 
see it? The inside scoop on the typical 
American undergraduate’s sociallife, 
each week’s episode a new college 
and fraternity with a new party and 
theme, complete with fights, bad 
dance moves and that couple making 
out on the dance floor. 

There are, however, serious fac- 
torsto consider when planninga party 
that puts your entire organization’s 
reputation on theline. Advertising or 
the lack thereof can make or break a 
party. Word of mouth usually gets 
the job done at such a small campus 
as that of Hopkins. But advertising 
beyond the Hopkiris student body is 
often the key part of what goes into 
pulling off a particularly big party. 
An anonymous WaWa brother ex- 
plained, “The more people we get 
there, the more money we make. So 
we flyer other campuses and go to the 
dorms. Parties are expensive and this 
way we can make the money back. 
Once we’ye found out we’ve broken 
even, we stop charging at the door.” 

Security is another concern. Often 
termed “risk management” in frater- 
nity-speak, it has become essential to 
running a smooth party, especially 
for those organizations that find 
themselves in the off-campus cat- 
egory. Risk management can be as 
simple as having guests sign a guest 


book to divest a fraternity from liabil- 


ity, but more and more it has involved 
an actual hired security presence. 

Both St. Elmo’s and SAE provide 
this extra measure as one SAE brother 
explained it, “to ensure the safety of 
our fraternity as a whole and all those 
who come to our parties. It is also 
something our neighbors have been 
pleased with considering that our se- 
curity makes sure that the street isn’t 
crowded with students and that they 
leave in an orderly fashion. Since we 
don’t have the luxury of living right 
next to campus we feel that it is a 
priority.” 


Yet the inner workings and com- 
plexities that go into planning virtu- 
ally all fraternity parties can essen- 
tially be boiled down to one key 
ingredient. Beer. Not to kill the ro- 
mance or anything. After all, what’s 
the best way to get people to leave a 
party? Even, “The cops are here” 
doesn’t faze most partygoers. It’s the 
phrase, “No more beer” that always 
seems to causea stampede for the door. 

Therefore, if witty banter and fin- 
ger food do not a party make, the 
success or failure of the gathering 
depends on the alcohol and therefore 
falls on the shoulders of the fraternity 
social chair. This is a weighty respon- 
sibility for anyone to bear but one 
that has been carried time and time 
again by sharp strategy, keen wit and 
detailed supply/demand charts. Or 
not. 

“We buya certain number ofkegs 
and make a certain amount of Jell-O. 
If we run outta beer, we can always go 
to PJ’s,” said an anonymous Sammy 
brother 

SAE alum Neal Lynch explains the 
budget constraints, “We want to be 
economically efficient but we don’t 
want the crappiest beer. We have a 
good relationship with Beast. Al- 
though sometimes we stray from 
Beast to Natty-Bo or Schaffer’s.” 

So if alcohol is the difference be- 
tween a gathering anda party, what is 
it that makes a good party good? 

“It is constituted by overall com- 
pany and atmosphere. Youcouldhave 
a good party with 10 or 100 people. 
But,” said four anonymous Fiji broth- 
ers, “there has to be stuff to do.” 

Which brings us to the next aspect 
of planning a fraternity party: Stuff. 
All those “extras” fall under this all- 
important category. Themes, drink- 
ing games, entertainment and dress 
code. At Hopkins, different fraterni- 
ties deal with these in very different 
ways. A party can range from the rela- 
tively lowplanning-intensive “pimps- 
and-ho’s” theme with simple DJ mu- 
sic, to hiring live entertainment or 
the even more sophisticated cocktail 


party. 5 
The tried and true theme party is 
the most popular way to go, and ev- 
ery fraternity has their own extra zing 
to add to the recipe. WaWa’s Boxer 
Bash is a popular one, at least for the 
girls. Their other signature party, 
Around the Wa, isa progressive party 
with a different drink in each apart- 
oa 


u 
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ment of the house. It usually occurs 
during the first weekend in November 
to celebrate the close of the football 
season and is often attended by the 
parents of WaWa football players. 
An unidentified brother ex- 
plained the family atmosphere at this 
feel-good party, “You get to see 
people going from apartment to 
apartment taking shots with grand- 
masand dads. Its like the whole fam- 
ily gets to be in college for the day.” 
Another advantage of living on 
33rd Street is the fact that it isn’t a 
residential area and therefore the fra- 
ternities there get few disorderly con- 
duct complaints from neighbors. 
Pike brother Robert Alleman 
noted however, “The only com- 
plaints we getinvolve empty chicken 
containers and Fresh Samantha 
bottles on the front lawn the next day 
... the Charles Village business com- 
munity likes the neighborhood to 


look nice. If we don’t clean up right | 


away we get called out for it.” This 
tendency to get the front yard a little 
messy is an inevitable result of what 
Alleman refers to as the mark of a 
Pike party, The Stoop. 

“The essence of The Stoop is that 
you know there’s a party going on, 
yet before you go inside you can eat 
chicken outside and still be consid- 
ered to be at a party.” 

SigEp, alittle further offthe beaten 
path on 29th and Howard may not 
be at the crossroads of Hopkins life 
butas senior Babak Nazer points out, 
alot of SigEp’s flavor comes from the 
fact that it is a more chilled-out at- 
mosphere. “Our househasalotmore 
space to hang out and you're not 
directed directly downstairs to dance 
inacrowded, overheated basement.” 
Not that wild and crazy stuff doesn’t 
go down there too. At their yearly 
Heaven and Hell party, guests must 
do something goofy or embarrass- 
ing to get into Hell, which is down- 
stairs (naturally). Nazer reports that 
the craziest (printable) thing he’s 
seen someone do to get downstairs 
was a girl licking whipped cream off 
of a guy’s nipple. Charming. 

Fiji, which is a dry fraternity by 


_ national regulations, still manages 


to have a good time at their 2933 
Charles Street party house. The 
brothers were kind enough to ar- 
ticulate what it is that makes a Fiji 
party so unique; “The difference [of] 
a Fiji party is that we have gatherings 
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of excellent company as opposed to 
having hot sweaty freshmen girls 
crammed into a basement, superfi- 
cially pretending to havea good time.” 
Thatand their two rules for enjoying a 
Fiji party: “One, you don’t get the balls 
back if you hit two cups and two, no 
rebuttals.” Take thatas you may, Fijiis 
a good time any time, no questions 
asked, especially their yearly Fiji Is- 
lander, a fraternity party ofsuchmam- 
moth proportions that it takes up the 
whole President’s Garden on Home- 
coming Weekend. Sponsors, DJ’s, in- 
flatable rides, countless kegs and really 
easygoing [D-checkers are called in to 
pull off this shining feat of planning and 
‘coordination. : 

SAE is another fraternity known 
for their more involved, complex par- 
ties. And by involved and complex I 
mean converting a basement into a 
huge bubble bath at their yearly foam 
party. Lynch explains the intricacies; 
“We need someone who has knowl- 
edge of the foam guns, which isn’t me. 
Also, we have to put plastic tarp up on 
the ceiling so foam doesn’t hit the 
wires.” See, they think of everything. 
‘Cause they know that the last thing 
you're thinking about while you’re 
slipping around in chest high foam to 
Nelly’s “Hotin Herre” is that the whole 
place might get lit up by electricity at 
any second. Considering that that has 
never happened — and hopefully 
never will, the craziest thing that SAE 
sophomore Greg Jastrab has ever seen 
at a party was a brother doing a back- 
flip over the banister, rather than 
bother walking down the stairs. 

“It was,” as he recounted, “badass. 
Some girl was like, “Whoa!” As she 
well should’ve been. If anything, guys 
falling out of the sky almost make the 
risk of electrocution worthwhile. Al- 
most. 

An anonymous Sammy brother 
emphasized the mellow aspect of the 
parties thrown at 3035 St. Paul. “It’s a 
smaller frat and so people know more 
of the brothers. It’s easier to get to 
know people there than in a crowded 
basement where you have to scream 


your head off.” 


Sammy’s signature fall party is the 
“Incider” where guests guzzle all you 
can drink, yes you guessed it, cider. 
Butsometimes even the best-laid plans 
can come undone. Ata recent Incider, 
the vendor didn’t come through with 
the kegs of cider so they had to buy 
bottles. This was, as our anonymous 


friend termed it, “A big pain in the 
ass.” They also hold a spring event 
called Sam-I-am, which their alumni 
pay for and whose profits go to a 
pediatric AIDS charity. The funniest 
thing that non-anonymous sopho- 
more Sammy brother Dave Byeffhas 
ever seen at a party goes something 
like this: “After we painted the base- 
ment, this girl was grinding with this 
dude against the wall all night. At the 
end of the night her back was full of 
black paint and the wall was all white 
in that spot.” But that’s okay, ‘cause 
she was grinding for charity. 

Right down the block from Sammy 
is AEPi whose biggest yearly party is 
“The Night of 1,000 Jell-O Shots” ac- 
cording to one brother. 

“One year,” he recalls, “we made 
the shots from scratch using gelatin, 
sugar, dye and an economy sized bar- 
rel of grain alcohol. It took us about 
two to three weeks to do it all. Then 
we also have to keep the shots cold so 
we bought a bunch of refrigerators 
and returned them when we're done.” 
Dear Reader, if there is one thing you 
learn about fraternity boys from this 
article, let it be that they are sly, sly 
creatures. 

The fact is, frat boys will do any- 
thing to throwa good party. They will 
even make cucumber sandwiches to 
entice guests to their door. The gentle- 
men at St. Elmo’s are certainly con- 
verts of the philosophy that if you cut 
the crusts off, they will come. Anyone 
who has ever attended one of their 
soirées certainly knows that the plan- 
ning that goes into a St. Elmo’s party 
consists of a lot more than a beer run 
to PJ’s. Granted, they have a cook on 
hand to whip up their hors d’oeuvres, 
but a lot of details come into play to 
organize an Elmo’s party that are 
never even a factor at other fraternity 
parties. Like printing out invitations. 
That requires some serious foresight. 
Picking a date, going to the printer, 
distributing invitations. This is sim- 
ply above and beyond the call of duty 
for most fraternity parties 

But Elmo’s parties aren’t most 
other frat parties. Sophomore brother 
Jack Greata theorizes, “We're differ- 
ent. When people get bored of wan- 
dering around dark basements they 
come here for something out of the 
ordinary. People enjoy themselves 
and they come back.” © 

For any given guest that “some- 
thing out of the ordinary” can be the 


\“ 


basement bar manned by brothers 
slaving away like busy worker bees 
churning out Cape Cods, G&T’s and 
the famous Elmonade like it’s going 
out of the style. Or it can be the ster- 
ling silver eggnog fountain and glazed 
ham at their Holiday Party, which is 
their most well attended function of 
the year, hands-down. Elmo’s cer- 
tainly offers a classy alternative to 
other frat parties, but the Hot and 
Sweaty factor remainsa problem even 
there. After all, you can be sipping a 
cool martini but if you’re stuck wear- 
ing a suit and tie in a room full of 
people, you may as well be back in the 
sweltering basement from whence 
you came. 

Another fraternity known for 
lending their own very particular style 
to every party they throw is Phi Psi. 
Located all the way out on Canter- 
bury Road, which actually was 
Hopkins’s original fraternity row, Phi 
Psi nevertheless draws the crowds by 
featuring live music at most of their 
parties. Theirannual Beach Party fea- 
turing 10 tons of sand in their base- 
ment, pledges in coconut bras and 
grass skirts and the crowd-pleasing 
Baltimore-based Kelly Bell Band is a 
major feat of party planning. 

Peter Goldberg, who served as Phi. 
Psi’s social chair for the past three 
years in a row explained the extras. 
that go into planning such a party, 

We get the sand at five bucks per ton 
from a landscaping company. They 
dump it in the driveway and it takes. 
15 of us about five hours to transfer it. 
with shovels and garbage cans to the 
basement. We havealong historyand | ' 
good working relationship with the. 
bands we hire, so they often play at a, 
lower fee than they would usually com- | 
mand but it’s still expensive.” . 

_ Goldberg explains that Phi Psicon- 
siders themselves more user-friendly. 

We don’t usually charge at the door 
and we’re different than what you'll, 
get at most other places, There’s, 
something for everyone, a band in 
basement and a DJ upstairs, There’s. 
more of an option.” 

Options certainly abound with the | 
variety of parties that Hopkins frater- 
nities offer. And lest you don’t agree, 
go out this weekend and rience’ 
the smorgasbord for yourself. The 
brothers at SAE, Elmo’s and Sammy. 
wanted me to advertise their parties 
being held this Friday, See? I told you 
theywere sly, by 
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Depo-Provera is 99.7% effective. 


Not only is Depo-Provera 99.7% effective, but 
you need just one shot on time every 3 months 
to stay pregnancy-protected. So, unlike the Pill, 


Depo-Provera isn't your every day birth control. 


Remember, Depo-Provera doesn't protect 
you from HIV/AIDS or other sexually 


transmitted diseases. 





Some women using Depo-Provera experience 
side effects. The most common are irregular 


periods or spotting. Many women stop having 


See what Dano Proven is all about. 
Call toll free 1-866-519-DEPO or 


visit Depo-Provera.com. 





periods altogether after a few months and some 


may experience a slight weight gain. You shouldn't 


use Depo-Provera if you could be pregnant, if you 


have had any unexplained periods, or if you have 


a history of breast cancer, blood clots, stroke, 


or liver disease. When using Depo-Provera, there 


may be a possible decrease in bone density. 
Ask your health care professional about 


prescription Depo-Provera. 
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Freshman Adam Bernfeld engages in an intense 
game of football in the Adams hallway (above) and 
shows that no, college students are not too old for 
toys (above right). 

Freshman Brendan Coleman lounges in the grass 
after a pizza snack (bottom left) before going for a 
romp through the sprinklers (bottom right). 














; LIZ STEINBERG/NEWS-LETTER 
Lower quad: We always knew Hopkins possessed archaeological wonders. 














Welcome back to the most arousing section of the 
making its grand return to our pages. Gotnominations 


Compiled by Ishai Mooreville 











Name: Michael Levy 

Sign: Aquarius 

Year: Sophomore 

Major: Film and Media Studies 


To mark our return to the pages 
of the News-Letter, we first intro- 
duce to you Michael-Levy, Hopkins 
stud-muffin extraordinaire. This 
six-foot sophomore who hails from 


Columbia, Md., adheres to thestyles © 


of Banana Republic and keeps in 
shape by having a bowl of Special K 
and berries in the morning. Being a 
filmmajor, this hunkhas good taste, 
andhislatest favis American Beauty. 
Guess this is one case where art imi- 
tates life. Wink! i 

Mike takes no short cuts when ex- 
pressing his affection. How doeshelet 
girls know that he likes them? “Well, I 
say it over a flower I’m holding in my 
hand.” Oh, too romantic. Lucky girls 
who hope to hear those words should 
have certain qualities Mike is looking 
for, which include “sensitivity, humor 


HOT AT HOPKINS 


and some talent.” In what, we don’t 
know, but make your own guess! And 
if you don’t know what to wear for the 
date? Try a choker, which Mike says is 
a real turn on. 

When asked to describe his best 
date, he spoke of “totally connecting 
with a girl while walking around 
town.” He keeps it simple with the 
pick-up lines, preferring to use the 
tried and true, “Hi, I’m Mike Levy.” 

So next time you see Mike, give 
your hair a little flick and make eye 
contact with this bodacious future 
film director and actor. One day, you 
may be his superstar. 














Name: Arielle J. Goren — 

Sign: Taurus 

Year: Sophomore 
Major: International Studies (because 
it’s “studies,” not “relations”) 


Gentlemen, takea placeinlineand 
introduce yourself to Arielle Goren, 


A night out at Cam 


BY ISHAI MOOREVILLE 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


There’s something magical about 
emerging from the walkway and gaz- 
ing onto that bright green field. Then 
your gaze shifts to bright white of the 
player’s uniforms and the bases. Lift 
your head a little more and a sea of 
about 40,000 spectators engulfs your 
view. 

Camden Yards is the saving grace 
of Baltimore. A baseball haven nestled 
into a city block, itis a place where all 
of Baltimore’s citizens can come to- 
gether and root for a common cause. 
It also happens to be one of the pre- 
mium ballparks in this country, hav- 
ing started the tide of new stadium 
building in other cities. Camden 
Yards, though, is no stadium. It is an 
intimate arena, where the goal is to 
connect the fans to the game of base- 
ball, not to pack in as many ticket- 
payers as possible. 

“Hey man, want to go to the Ori- 
oles game tonight?” 

Last Saturday Night, a friend called 
me up saying he had free tickets to the 


Orioles-Red Sox game. Having been 
to two O’s games before, I was not 
going to pass up this opportunity. We 
got together a group of four friends, 
and made our way towards the game. 
We hitched the free bus to Penn Sta- 


tion and then jumped on the light rail - 


to the park. 

“Get your Pretzels, one dollar!” 

As you walk down the block to- 
wards the gates, the smells of baseball 
engulf you. Street vendors hawk pea- 
nuts, soft-pretzels, hot-dogs, french 
fries, beer, soda, water. The bare ne- 
cessities, cheap outside the park but 
overpriced over the top inside. We 
grabbed a bag of peanuts (being col- 
lege students) and wandered up to 
the booth. 

“Tickets, please.” 

Modern technology no longer re- 
quires ushers to manually tear your 
ticket. An automatic machine actu- 
ally verifies the bar code of the ticket, 
green light for valid, and red light for 
fake. We passed through the gates, 
through the tunnel and to our seats, 
located just 30 rows up from third base. 

“Nomar, over here!” 
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DEPO-PROVERA® Contraceptive Injection 
(medroxyprogesterone acetate injectable suspension, USP) 


This product is intended to prevent pregnancy. It does not protect against HIV 


infection (AIDS) and other sexually transmitted diseases. 


What is DEPO-PROVERA Contraceptive Injection? 
DEPO-PROVERA Contraceptive Injection is a form of birth control that is 
intramuscular injection {a shot) in the buttock or upper arm once every 3 months (| 


ven as 


an 


weeks). To 


continue your contraceptive protection, you nust return for your next injection promptly at the 


end of 3 months (13 weeks) 


if of your menstrual cycde DEPO-PROVER 


DEPO-PROVERA contains medroxyprogesterone acelate, a 
the natural hormone progesterone, which ts'produced 
acts by 


preve ye cell: spening. If an egg is not released from the ovaries dunng your 
bic sian 3 your egg ceils from ripening sa 0B your 


cycle, it cannot becorrie fertilized by sperm and result in pregnancy. DEPO-PR: 


* if you have had cancer of the breast 

* if you have had a stroke 

* if You have or have had blood clots (phlebitis) in your legs 

+ if you have problerns with your liver or liver disease 

* if you are allergic to DEPO-PROVERA (medroxyprogesterone acetate or any of its other 
ingredients), 

What other things should | consider before using DEPO-PROVERA 

Contraceptive Injection? 

You will have a physical examination before your doctor prescribes DEPO-PROVERA. It is 

important to tell your health-care provider if you have any of the following: 

+ a family history of breast cancer 

* an abnormal mammogram (breast. x-ray), fibrocystic breast disease, breast nodules or lurnps. or 
bleeding from your nipples F 

«kidney disease * 

* irreguiar or scanty menstrual periods 

* high blood pressure 

* migraine headaches 

* asthma 

+ epilepsy (convulsions or seizures) 

* diabetes or a family history of diabetes 

+ a history of depression ; 

* if you are taking any prescription or over-the-counter medications 

This product is intended to prevent pregnancy. It does not protect against 

transmission of HIV (AIDS) and other sexually transmitted diseases such as 

chlamydia, genital herpes, genital warts, gonorrhea, hepatitis B, and syphilis. 
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effectiveness of most contraceptive 


Is depends in part on how reliably each woman uses the method. The effectiveness of 


method: 

DEPO-PROVERA 
injection. Your hi 
contraceptive methods and give yo 
contraceptive method is the right choice for you, 


The following table shows the percent of wornen who got pregnant while usi 


ing different kinds of 


contraceptive methods. it give: th the lowest expected rate of pregnancy (the rate expected 
in Hike 2 dab use mat of ae piece as it should be used) and the typical rate of pregnancy 


(rhhich includes women who became 
because they did not follow the directions exactly) 
Percent of Women Experiencing an Accidental Pregnancy 
in the First Year of Continuous Use 








nant because they forgot to use their birth control or 


Injection? 

a DEPO-PROVERA is a long-acting birth control method, it takes some time after your last 
injection for its effect to wear off. Based on the results from a large study done in the United States, 
for women who stop. using [IEPO-PROVERA in order to become pregnant, it is expected that 
about half of those who become pregnant will do so in about 10 months after their last injection: 
about two thirds of those who become pregnant will do so in about 12 months; about 83% of 
those who become pregnant will do 30 in about |5 rnonths; and about 93% of those who become 
as will do so in about 18 Wigs ree, their ere The ee of bg you pee 
SEFO-PROVERA, has no effect on long it takes to becorne pregnant afler stop using 

ts Contraceptive injection? 


What are the reke of using DEPO-PROV 
Lirreguiar Menstrual Bleechn) 

The ret effect reported most frequently by women who use DEPO-PROVERA for 
contraception is a change in their normal menstrual cycle, During the first year of using 
DEPO-PROVERA, you might have one or more of the following changes: _ irre: ular or 
unpredictable bleeding or spotting, an increase or decrease in menstrual bleeding, or no bleeding 
at all. Unusually heavy or continuous bleedin however, is not 4 usual effect of DEPO-PROVERA,; 
and if this happens, you should see your health-care provider right. away, With continued use of 


a DEPO-PROVERA, bleeding usually decreases, and many women stop having periods completely. 
SIO TNA - a can sre in dinical studies of DEPO-PROVERA, 55% of the women Studied reported no menstrual 
implants (Norpiarit) g S bleeding (amenorrhea) after | year of use. and 68% of the women studied reported no menstrual 
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bleeding after 2 years of use. The reason that your periods stop is because DEPO-PROVERA 
Causes & resting state in your ovaries. VVhen your ovaries do not release an egg monthly, the 
regular monthly growth of the lining of your uterus does not occur and, therefore, the bleeding 
that comes with your normal menstruation does not take place. When Rips stop using 


Cambered a1 DEPO-PROVERA your menstrual period will usually, in time, return to its normal cycle. 
m s 2.Bone Mineral Changes i 
—- Progesiogsn ort “ 3 cee OF OEPO-PROVERA may be associated with a decrease in the arnount of mineral stored in 
ns 5 your bones. This could increase your risk of developing borie fractures. The rate of bone mineral 
ae : loss is greatest in the early year’s of DEPO-PROVERA use, but after that, it begins to resernble the 
Copper T 380A. 7 - normal rate of age-related bone mineral loss. 
Diaphra ; soeithy ae chop’ te oy 16 aeoies of women who have used different forms of contraception found that women who used 
: £ oo gree peed ewer 1g DEPO-PROVERA for contraception had no, increased averall risk of Ee Oring cancer of the 
Reena < 18 breast, ovary, uterus, cervix, or liver, However women under 35 years of age ove first exposure 
rihanna ii ee ee eee - to DEPO-PROVERA was within the previous 4 to 5 years may have a slightly increased risk of 
Perioxse: abstinence ers Pa a a 20, developing breast cancer sirnilar to that seen with oral contraceptives, You should discuss this with 
TCI AON: fis cP PS 2! your bealtl = provider, 
F Une tex egniaricy 4 
Nagosiororse ie plans ag raat OVERA js such an effective contraceptive method, the risk of accidental 
used before childbirth regnancy for women who get their shots regularly (every 3 months [13 weeks]) is very low, 
See a Wie there have been reports of an increased risk of low birth ‘weight and neonatal infant death 
metho. nat pay eee 8: or other health problems in infants conceived close to the time of injection, such pregnancies are 


Source: Trussell et al, Obstet Gynecol. 1990;76558-567. 
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Who should not use DEPO-PROVERA Contraceptive injection? ; 5 Allergic Reactions : / ; 
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. What symptoms ma 


YWamen who use hormone-based contraceptives may have an increased risk of blood clots or 
stroke, Also, if a contraceptive method fails, there is a possibility that the fertilized egg will begin 
to develop outside of the uterus (ectopic presen): While these events are rare, you should 
tell your health-care provider if you have any of the problems listed in the next section, 
signal problems while using DEPO-PROVERA 
Contraceptive Injection’ » 4 
Call your health-care provider immediately if any of these problerns occur following an injection 
of DEPO-PROVERA: , 
* sharp chest pain, coughing up of blood, or sudden shortness of breath (indicating a possible clot 
in the hun, . 
+ sudden sie headache or vomiting, dizziness or fainting, problems with your eyesight or 
Speech, weakness, or numbness in an arm or leg (indicating a possible stroke) 

+ severe pain or swelling in the calf (indicating a possible clot in the leg) 
* unusually heavy vaginal bleeding < 
* severe pain or tendemess in the lower abdominal area 
+ persistent pain, pus, or bleeding at the injection site 

at are the possible side effects of DEPO-PROVERA Contraceptive Injection? 
|. Weight Gain 
You ina experience a weight gain while you are using DEPO-PROVERA. About two thirds of 
the women wha used [2EPO-PROVERA in clinical trials reported a weight gain of about 5 pounds 
during the first year of use. You ay continue to gain weight after the first year. Women in one 
large study who used DEPO-PROVERA for 2 vane gine an average total of 8.1 pounds over 
those 2 years, or approximately 4 pounds per year. Women who continued for 4 years gained an 
average total of ee jounds over those 4 years, or approximately 3.5 pounds per yean Women 
who continued for é years gained an average total of 16.5 pounds over those 6 years, or 
approxirnately 2.75 pounds per year: 
2.0ther Side. Effects 
in a dinical study of over 3,900 women who used DEPO-PROVERA for up to 7 years, some 
women reported the following effects that rnay or may not have been related to their use of 
DEPO-PROVERA: uty aed menstrual bleeding, arnenorrhea, headache. nervousness, abdominal 
cramps, dizziness, weakness or fatigue, decreased sexual desire, leg cramps, nausea, vaginal 
discharge or irritation, breast swelling and tenderness, bloating, swelling of the hands or feet, 
backache, depression, insornnua, acne, pelvic pain, no hair growth or excessive hair loss, rash, hot 
flashes, and joint pain, Other problems were reported by very few of the women in the clinical 
trials, but some of these could be serious. These include convulsions, jaundice, urinary tract 


+ infections, allergic reactions, fainting, paralysis, osteoporosis, lack of return to fertility, deep vein 


monary embolus, breast cancer, or cervical cancer: If these or any other problems 
OVERA, discuss ther with your health-care fouyticl 
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| Missed Periods 

eel the time you are using DEPO-PROVERA for contraception, you beth skip a period, or your 


peri may stop completely if you have been receiving your DEPO-PROVERA injections 
regularly every 3 months (13 Weep then you are probably not pregnant. However if you think 
that you may regnant, see your health-care provider, 


Z.Laboratory lest Interactions 

if you are scheduled for any laboratory tests, tell your health-care provider that you are using 

DEPO-PROVERA for contraception. Certain blood tests are affected by hormones such as 

DEPO-PROVERA. . 

a whe Interactions 

Cytadren (aminoglutethimide) is an anticancer dru; 
fectiveness of [DEPO-PROVERA if the two drugs are 

4.Nursing Mothers ere / 

Although DEPO-PROVERA can be passed to the nursing infant in the breast milk, no harrnful 

effects have been found in these children. D&PO.PROVERA does not prevent the Breasts from 
roducing milk, so it can be used nursing mothers. However to minimize the amount of 
EPO-PI ERA that is passed to the Infant in the first weeks after birth, you should wait until 

6 weeks after childbirth before you start Bon Oe ene for contraception, 

How often do | get my shot of DEPO-PROVERA Contraceptive Injection? 

The recommended dose of DEPO-PROVERA is 150 mg every 3 morths (13 weeks) given in a 

single intramuscular injection in the buttock or upper arm. To make sure that you are not pregnant 

at the time of the first injection, it is essential that the injection be given ONLY during the first, 

5, days of anormal menstrual period, If used following the delivery of a child, the first injection of 

DEPO-PROVERA MUST be given within 5 days after childbirth if you are not breast-feeding or 

6 weeks after childbirth Mu dae are exclusively breast-feeding If yeu wait longer than 3 months 

(13 weeks) between injections, or longer than 6 weeks after delivery, your health-care provi 

should determing that you are not pregnant before giving you your injection of DEPO-PROVERA, 
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whoisone hotslice of the Big Apple, 
This green eyed, blond haired vixen 
describes herself as “effervescent, 
nerdy and zany.” That’s right guys, 
this girlis not your typical prim and 
proper type, so you better stay on 
your toes. ; 

Arielle, who is a big fan of Led 
Zeppelinand Oasis, likes to go shop- 
ping in, of all places, the supermar- 
ket. Her favorite piece of clothing is 
“4 really soft yellow 1987 ‘Lakers 
World Champions’ t-shirt,” and 
there is no piece of food she enjoys 
more than fresh olives. — 

You might be interested to know 
thatthe lovely Arielle hasa fetish for 
both earlobes and AIM. What a 
combination! When shelikesa guy, 
she shows her feelings quite aggres- 
sively. “I usually bite them,” she 
says. Ouch! Wait. Yum! 

As for dates, Arielle is not a big 
fan of them. In fact, she flat out 
hates them. However, she says she’s 
been known to “fall for nerdy class- 
clown types who make me laugh.” 
So guys, get out the pocket protec- 
tor quick! : 

Inher spare time, Arielle devotes 
herself to her first love, the Mental 
Notes, an on-campus a cappella 
group. ; Fe 

If you’re looking to rent her a 
movie, try the recent comedy The 
Royal Tennenbaums or Kubrick's 
dark opus A Clockwork Orange. In 
the future, Arielle hopes to join the 
Foreign Service and one day, beap-_ 
pointed Secretary of State. _ 

So what exactly is the hottest thing 
about someone who has everything 
going for her? “My velociraptor im- 
personation,” she says.Roar! 


en Yards 


Kids yell the names of their favor- 
ite players, who kept themselves busy 


News-Letter. That’s right, Hot at Hopkins is / 
2 E-mail: HotatHopkins@jhunewsletter.com. 


with simple stretching exercises. The ~ 


faces of the Orioles are newand fresh. 
It used to be Cal Ripken and Brady 
Anderson. Now, it’s Jeff Conine and 
Mike Bordick. A few hurl balls in the 


é 


outfield, warming themselves up for 


the game. 

“Please rise for the national an- 
them.” 

Anincredible sight. 40,000 people 


, 
( 
- 





Vee 


. 


rise to their feet, remove their caps’’’ 


and cover their hearts. Then,awoman 
proceeds to the microphone and be- 


7 


gins to sing the Star Spangled Banner. ' 
It never sounded so good. The crowd *' 
remains absolutely silent in respect ~' 
for the song, for the game. It might *‘ 
seem old-fashioned, but thereisnoth- ‘’ 
ing that makes me feel more patriotic ‘ 
than hearing the National Anthem 
with so many people in such close *' 


proximity. Opening pitch, 7:05 p.m. 
“Play Ball!” 
Baseball is America’s game. When 


t 


played well, it can be a joy to watch.’ 
When the bat hits the ball and it soars +” 
into the air, everyone’s attention is *’ 
immediately grabbed. Sometimes, it’! 
falls short into the extended arm ofan *< 
outfielder. Other times, it catches just '"' 


the right wind, and passes beyond the 
walls and into the crowd. A home: 
run. It generates a feeling like no other 
in sports. It is a feeling ofawe, amaze- 
ment, wonder. Wow. 

“Start the wave!” 


Hands fly up in the air, in com- 


plete unison, causing the illusion ofa * 


giant tsunami ripping through the 
park. Around and around, it is the 
soft rhythm of the ocean recreated in 
the human form. 


“Beers here, get your beers!” 


. 


tf 


=~ 


We sit back, kick our feet up and . 
soak in the moon’s glory. The beer- '” 


men walk up and down the aisles, 


calling on fans to get their fresh, cold “' 


beer, among other items. The sweat 
shines on their brow, but they seem 
genuinely happy, large grins on their 


ye 


‘ 
i 


Las 


faces. They enjoy what they’re doing, | 


and they are damn good at it. 
“Take me out...” 


Seventh inning stretch. The fans 


rise to their feet, as if out of hiberna- *° 


tion, and extend their bodies to their 
full length. Only at a baseball game 


would fans need a designated period * 
to get up and stretch. Only at a base- vs 


ball game... 
“Strike three!” 


’ 
J 
4 
‘ 


a 
t 


t 
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The last player strikes out, and the ” 
crowd gives out a collective sigh. Fi- ~ 
nal score, 3-0 Red Sox, But the fans ~ 
that came out to support their Ori- ” 
oles, long out ofcontention, take away “ 


something more. Itis the spirit of the ' 


game, a spirit that somehow manages | 


to lift the soul onto the field and let it 
fly. The players retreat into the club- 


house, the lights dim on the stadium, » 


and people start to file out into the 
Ree ue Tk ma Ss 


night. 
é 
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Nation shuts down Buzz after last week’s 


This past Friday night, Buzz, a 
weekly rave-event held for the past 
nine years at Nation Night Club, 
was immediately and permanently 
cancelled. Held every Friday night 
at one of the biggest night clubs in 
D.C.,; the Friday night Buzz had be- 
come a foundation for the national 
and international electronic music 
scene, with lineups that often fea- 
tured Scott Henry, John Tab, Paul 
Oakenfold or 
Aphrodite, often 
in the same 
night. With two 
large dance halls 
anda patio, elec- 
tronic music fans 
could often 
choose between drum and bass, 
house or ambient lineups. 

Citing recent pressure from the 
D.C. police, the U.S. Military and 
the Federal government, Buzz an- 
nounced the cancellation on Sept. 

18 on their Web site. Located close 
to the naval yards in Southeastern 
D.C., the nightclub had apparently 
been the target of a two and a half 
year investigation launched by the 
U.S. Military in order to more 
closely monitor the off-duty 
comings and goings of their local 
personnel. In early September, the 
military had announced a policy of 
banning servicemen from going to 
the Friday night Buzz. 

~ Owned by Primacy Cos., Nation, 
the nightclub that hosted Buzz, an- 
nounced the cancellation of the 
weekly event after seven men and 
one woman, with ages ranging be- 
tween 19 and 25, were arrested for 
distribution of the club drug Ec- 
stacy at the Sept. 13 event after at- 
tempting to sell the narcotics to 
undercover cops. 

Ireportall of this to you with mixed 
feelings. Buzz was a mainstay of my 
freshman and sophomore years. I 


MARTINMARKS 
STATE OF THE ARTS 


would sacrifice the long drive from 
Baltimore to D.C., which would often 
involve getting lost for 45 minutes or 
longer, in order to spenda night danc- 
ing at Buzz. Tolerating being vom- 
ited on by frat boys and waiting out- 
side the club during the cold and rain 
of winter, the warm, pulsating beat of 
the interior made it worth the wait. 
Though I’m definitely nota hardcore 
fan of the electronic musicscene, Buzz 
was a fun and 
relatively safe 
place, with com- 
paratively short 
lines and good 
drinks. Though 
there was a rave- 
likeatmosphere, 
Buzz certainly removed itself from 
the warehouse, pill-popping scene 
that has become fodder for the news- 
magazine shows. I always liked to 
compare Buzz to the now-defunct, 
Baltimore-based Fever. Known forits 
hour and a half wait, poor security, 
overheated rooms and high-school 
aged regulars, Fever embodied a bad 
rave experience. 

But Buzz was different. I always 
saw it as a large sociological experi- 
ment, with ravers and non-ravers 
alike dancing in groups with people 
they didn’t know, sometimes touch- 
ing, holding, hugging or kissing each 
other. There was definitely an ele- 
ment at Buzz who was there just to 
score or sell drugs. However, these 
dealers and peddlers could hardly be 
seen as unique to the D.C. night club. 
No matter whether it’s jazz, hip-hop 
orelectronica_ wherever there’sloud 
music, drugs often follow. Ina way, I 
felt it was a link (though definitely a 
commercial link) to the happenings 
of the late 1960s, or the speakeasies of 
the 1920s. Somehow it had all just 
gotten larger and more modern. But 
with the increasing size and moder- 
nity came increasingly modern prob- 
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Ravers dance the night away at the now closed Buzz, a mainstay of electronic music on Friday nights at Nation night club in D.C. 


lems. 

Despite how much fun I had at 
Buzz, there were definite down sides 
to the evening. Though I never took 
Ecstasy, I had many friends who did. 
The security at the front door was 
tight, often involving the removal of 
shoes, hats and bandanas while con- 
fiscating gum, cough drops or even 
cigarettes. Because of this security and 


the lack of availability outside of the 
club, most came to the club looking 
to score. As common sense would 
show, buying from unknown dealers 
in the blackness ofa nightclub can be 
avery chancy experience. More than 
oncel’ve beenin the car whena friend 
required a 4 a.m. trip to University 
Memorial Hospital. 

During my sophomore year, went 


Banger Sisters knocked up with laughs 


BY REBECCA SHIELDS 

THE JOHNS Hopkins NEws-LETTER 
ost giadecn 

” Ever wonder why your mom has 

‘Mick Jagger’s, Paul McCartney’s 

and Elvis’s autographs? The Banger 

‘Sisters, directed and written by Bob 

Dolman, will definitely help to an- 
swer that pressing question. This 
movie boasts a star-studded cast, 
including Goldie Hawn, as Suzette, 
‘the middle aged party girl still at- 
tempting to cling to her “free-love” 
identity formed years before as a 
groupie, Susan Sarandon, as Vinnie, 
Suzette’s partner in crime, now a 
wealthy suburban mother with two 
daughters of her own, and Geoffrey 
Rush as a failed writer. The Banger 
‘Sisters offers 94 minutes of pure fun 
‘and relaxation. 

» Thestory details Suzette’s search 
to find Vinnie, her old partner in 
the pursuit of rockers, as Suzette 
eloquently explains, “If [the band] 
played L.A., chances are we rattled 
you.” Small mistakes such as the 
‘nickname (the Banger Sisters) be- 


stowed upon them by Frank Zappa, 
who never slept with groupies, are 
easily overlooked, as Hawn’s char- 
acter seems to meld perfectly with 
her personality. Her bubbly, ener- 
getic performance is perhaps the 
best performance she has given in 
years. 

Suzette reaches Arizona, only to 
find that Vinnie’s new persona can 
ultimately be described by a closet 
filled with beige clothes. Suzette’s 
arrival immediately arouses suspi- 
cion and curiosity for the conserva- 
tive suburbanites, as both women 
are forced to confront the division 
between youth and society’s stan- 
dards for middle-aged women. 
However, anyone looking for a 
movie filled with empowermentand 
life lessons on breaking from the 
standards of society may be con- 
fused by this movie’s sense of lib- 
erty as defined by screwing as many 
guys as possible. 

Bob Dolman offers little insight 
into the price both women have paid 
for their own life choices, rather 


’ sticking to comic values than offer- 


ing any major insight for middle- 
aged women. The plot also lacks 
major substance. Why did these two 
inseparable groupies lose contact 
for 20 years? Dolman makes no ef- 
fort to intimate any answer, leading 
to the assumption that Vinnie sim- 
ply opted for respectability and con- 
servatism while Suzette stuck to a 
raunchier life. However, the movie 
begs an answer to why Vinnie would 
marry such an uptight man as her 
husband Raymond, who appears to 
have completely missed the rock ‘n’ 
roll era. 

Much is forgiven as Sarandon 
and Hawn light up the screen with 
their amazing chemistry and inter- 
play. Great lines, such as Vinnie’s 
lament in regard to one of her many 
beige suits, “I’m the same color as 
the Department of Motor Vehicles,” 
and Suzette’s notoriety for her 
breasts allow for alight evening with 
many laughs. 

The plot line is pretty standard, 
and the ending scene completely 
plays to the movie asa “chick flick.” 
Even though the movie emphasizes 


that the conservative mother has a 
lot more to learn from the free spirit 
rather than the other way around, 
Dolman does little to develop his 
characters to give them any further 
substance. 

The Banger Sisters loses credibil- 
ity in its race fora tidy, neat ending. 
The conservative husband with as- 
pirations for public office finds that 
his wife of 20 years has been lying 
about her past. Yet, he seems thrilled 
by this development. Vinnie’s 
daughters, initially betrayed that 
their mother has been a hypocrite 
for years, decide that they like her 
alter ego, leading one daughter, 
Hannah (Erika Christensen), to in- 
spire her classmates to “stay true” 
to themselves in her speech as vale- 
dictorian at graduation. 

So, grab your friends, and head 
on over to the nearest movie theatre 
for a night of pure fun! Just try not 
to think of your mom, the now con- 
servative suburbanite, as what she 
may have once been — a groupie, 
revved up for a new bout of sexual 
adventures. 





24 Hour Party highlights ’80s Brit-Pop 


BY R.R. MOHAPATRA 
Tue Jouns Hopkins News-LetTer 


Finally, America is introduced to 
Steve Coogan. His performance as 
Tony Wilson in 24 Hour Party People 
is not only a role he was born to play, 
but also one he has nurtured, cared 
for and played before. Coogan is best 
known for his character Alan Par- 
tridge, a Tony Wilson inspired radio 
host turned failed BBC entertainer. 
Asin the Partridge episodes, Coogan 
artfully employs his signature tim- 
ing, articulation and patience to tell 
the story of Tony Wilson, Factory 
Records and the rise and fall of the 
late 1980s Manchester music scene. 
” 24 Hour Party People takes its 

‘name from the title of a song by the 
‘Happy Mondays, a group which, 
‘along with New Order, served as the 
Jeaders of the “Madchester” music 
scene of the late 1980s. A fusion of 
acid-house dance rhythms and me- 
lodic pop, their music was the domi- 
‘nant force of British rock that influ- 
‘enced such bands as Oasis, Pulp and 
Blur. The film tells the story of the 
‘Thusicand everything thathelped cre- 
‘ate it: the musicians, the fans, Tony 
Wilson, the drugs, the time period 
and, of course, the city of Manches- 
ter. As Wilson’s character explains it, 
_ “This film is about the music. Not 
me. I am a minor character in my 









own life story.” 

Shooting with digital film in a 
pseudo-documentary style, director 
Michael Winterbottom uses the life 
of Wilson to frame the story. The film 
follows Wilson from his conversion 
to punk at a seminal Sex Pistols con- 
cert through the suicide of Joy Divi- 
sion singer Ian 
Curtis, to the 
overwhelming 
success of New 
Order and the 


[Steve Coogan’s] 


into his head; the effect is electric. For 
those of us too young to have wit- 
nessed Joy Division live, this is a wel- 
come compensation. 

Danny Cunningham plays Shaun 
Ryder, the drugged-out force behind 
the Happy Mondays, in a way that is 


_ both repugnant and enticing. Finally, 


Andy _ Serkis 
paints Martin 
Hannett as a 
drunk, obnox- 
ious, belligerent 


eventual dissolu- performa nce as To ny music producer, 
tion of the Fac- one who embod- 
toryRecordsem- \\Vj|Son is not only a ies the fine line 
pire resulting oeres s genius 
from poor busi- and madness. 
ness cetlogas role he was born to The success 
of the film is due 


dangerous un- 
derworldtiesand 
the hedonistic 


play, but also one he 
has nurtured, cared for 





to two factors. 
Thewell-written 


excess of the script tae 
Happy Mondays. Cottrell-Boyce 

ep tring of and played before. and the free- 
dead-on perfor- flowing, ener- 
mances make for gized filmmak- 


fabulously be- 

lievable yet wonderfully larger-than- 
life characters. In particular, Sean 
Harris as Ian Curtis, the depressed 
and doomed lead singer of Joy Divi- 
sion, channels Curtis with the tragic 
rock star ferocity he deserves. When 
performing on stage, Harris quivers 
and rolls his bloodshot eyeballs back 


4 


ing of Michael 
Winterbottom shows both care and 
criticism of the subject manner with- 
out being overly nostalgic. The film’s 
energy is engaging, not forced. The 
integration of real and recreated con- 
cert footage is rarely superfluous and 
captures emotions through the mu- 
sic and the reactions the music cre- 


ates. Atone point Wilson says, “When 
deciding to tell the fact or the legend, 
always tell the legend.” Boyce has 
done exactly that in his screenplay. 

The other reason why the film suc- 
ceeds is Coogan’s portrayal of Wil- 
son. Coogan has, like Peter Sellers, 
the ability to be goofy and sophisti- 
cated at the same time. As Wilson, he 
speaks with a tone that is dark and 
sarcastic, yet not at all cynical. He 
believes he is always correct yet never 
comes off as arrogant, egotistical or 
humble. He knows exactly what he is 
doing even when he is completely 
confused. Coogan never allows Wil- 
son to be too compassionate nor too 
hateful. For example, after Wilson 
hears the news that Ian Curtis has 
committed suicide while Wilson was 
shooting a news segment, he states, 
“What a stupid thing to do. What an 
idiot.” In the next scene, we see 
Coogan and his wife watching 
Coogan’s segment: a tribute to the 
late singer in the form of a Beefeater’s 
funeral and bell call. 

24 Hour Party People is not a film 
everyone will appreciate or enjoy. It is 
very music - oriented and viewers with 
limited knowledge on the style may 
find it tiresome at times. The humor, 
however, is universal. Also, the film 
serves as a perfect introduction to the 
genius of Steve Coogan and security 
that we will soon see more of him. 





to Buzz for five weeks in a row. After 
that experience, I realized that some- 
one can have too much of a good 
thing, which in this case led to an 
extended bout with bronchial pneu- 
monia. My last time at Buzz, nearly 
seven months ago, featured a bad re- 
action to Red Bull which left me, for 
most of the evening, huddled over a 
toilet; the likes of which became popu- 





lar in the movie Trainspotting. In re- 
cent months I’d finally come to the 
decision that at the ripe old age of 21, 
I was too old to handle six to seven 
hours of nonstop dancing. 

While a future location for the in- 
ternationally renowned Buzz is still 
up in the air, I look back at my Friday 
evenings spent dancing till sunrise 
with tempered nostalgia. 


COURTESY OF BMI 


Ani DiFranco pours her soul into her new album. 


Anis Shouting filled © 
with life, angst 


BY JANKI KHANTAU 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


This summer was crazy and excit- 
ing, and at the end of it, two close 
friends and wenttoan Ani DiFranco 
concert at the Melody Tent in Cape 
Cod. The atmosphere was electric, 
and Ani’s tiny presence commanded 
thewhole stage. From our second row 
seats we danced and sang alongas her 


voice firststrokedandthenembraced | 


her charged words as she played her 
guitar. So Much Shouting, So Much 
Laughter is filled with such incredible 
life that when I listened to it, I felt like 
I was back at the concert, watching 
her play her guitar wildly on the ro- 
tating stage. 

Ihave been a fan of Ani’s since my 
freshman year in high school, when I 
heard a rendition of “Not a Pretty 
Girl,” my admiration reinforced by 
her live album, Living in Clip (1997). 
So Much Shouting, So Much Laughter 
has a different atmosphere than Liv- 
ing in Clip — Ani seems to have been 
slightly hardened and yet slightly 
mellowed over the years. It is as 
though she can now fully control all 
the inflections and emotions in her 


_ songs. 


So Much Shouting, So Much Laugh- 


ter is a live album recorded with the © 


band Ani traveled with from 2000 to 
2002. This album marks the end of 
her journey with her band; as she said 
in an interview with Ronald Ehmke 
in June 2002, “NowI’ve decided to go 
solo and conserve a little energy and 
refocus. But I love my band so much, 
and I’m very sad that this is kind of a 
posthumous album for a band that 
will no longer be.” 


\ 


So Much Shouting is infused with 
sudden escapes of jazzand funk amid 
Ani’s sometimes singing, something 
rapping, sometimes-whispering 
voice. This combination is excellent; 
the improvisational, and yet con- 
trolled music this album offers mir- 
rors what seems to be Ani’s approach 
to not only her music, but her out- 
look on life. Many of the songs she 
performs are from her last album, 
Reveling/Reckoning, with the addition 
of three new songs and a poem she 
wrote following Sept. 11, “Self-Evi- 
dent.” 

“Self-Evident” has been widely dis- 
cussed since Anifirst started perform- 
ing it on her Fall 2001 tour. It is a 
controversial poem, and unlike much 
ofthe music written after Sept. 11, itis 
not patriotic or self-righteous. In 
“Self-Evident,” Ani is saying that the 
events of Sept. 11 were horrendous, 
but we must look at them in context, 
“Self-Evident” says that Sept. 11 was 
not a single, isolated event that oc- 
curred because everyone indis- 
criminately hated us; it happened 
because of U.S. actions, U.S. poli- 
cies and America’s attitude towards 
other countries. Ani sings, “On the 
day that America/fell to its knees/ 
after strutting around fora century/ 
without saying thank you/or 
please.” 

Ani’s sound is highly diversified: 
she draws on a variety of musical, 
political and personal influences to 
make gorgeous music, For those who 
enjoy opinion, controversy and just 
plain good music, So Much Shoutin 

. u 
So Much Laughter, in the tradition of 


Ani’s previous ‘releas ; 
es 
one to miss. » will not be 
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Fall flicks cater to all tastes 


It's that time of year again. The summer movie season is over 
and the crap September slot is closing. From the first weekend in 
October until the end of December, we have a whole slew of 
good flicks to look forward to. Whether it’s fantasy, action, 
romantic comedies, indies or heavy drama, the fall season has 


something to please everyone 


Fall indies promise cinema mojo 


BY JASON SHAHINFAR 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-Letter 


This little list comes primarily af- 
ter the completion of the very suc- 
cessful Toronto Film Fest. Many are 
films that played there to fantastic 
reviews, and I can’t wait to see them 
in theaters this fall. I’ve also featured 
a couple films that were not shown at 
the Toronto Film Fest; they just 
sounded so fantastic that they needed 
an extra plug. 
8-Mile 

Directed by Curtis Hanson, star- 
ring Eminem. Okay, I know you’ve 
all seen the trailers and maybe you 
don’t dig Em anymore, but there’s 
got to be something behind this film. 
From the director of L.A. Confiden- 
tialand Wonder Boys? He made two 
great films in a row, he could have 
done anything he wanted, but our 
boy Hanson decided to make 8- 
Mile. This is the only reason I want 
to see this film. And as faras singers 
becoming actors, I think Eminem 
can handle the job. Everyone who 
saw this at Toronto said Marshall 
Mathers had something “real,” 
some spark that caught their atten- 
tion. All in all, ’m psyched. I think 
Ialready know how this one’s going 
to end, but it’s the journey I want to 
take. 


Auto Focus 


Directed by Paul Schrader, star- 
ring Greg Kinnearand William Dafoe. 
Paul Schrader has had his hand in 
many of the seedier films out there 
(American Gigolo, Hardcore). Here, 
once again, he tackles the same old 
subject of sex. But wait, isn’t this also 
a biopic about the infamous Hogan’s 





Heroes star Bob Crane? Our whole- 
some boy Bob went through quite a 
career only to throw it all away for a 
life of porno and sex ... and then he 
was murdered. This film looks fan- 
tastic. 


City of God 


Directed by Fernando Meirelles, 
starring Sue Jorge. So maybe the stars 
or director of this film don’t ring a 
bell, but this film has been leaving a 
wake ofheadlines as it cruises through 
fests. Itblew away audiences and crit- 
ics'at Cannes this year and was imme- 
diately bought by Miramax. The story 
follows two friends in violent, crime- 
ridden Rio de Janeiro. As they grow 
older, they part ways; one becomes a 
photographer and the other a drug 
dealer. This film is thrilling, gutsyand 
witty all at the same time. Probably 
the best foreign film of the year. (And 
P’msure Miramaxwill cash inon that.) 


Frida 


Directed by Julie Taymor, star- 
ring Salma Hayek. Based on the life of 
artist Frida Kahlo, this will definitely 
beapopular film with audiences. Julie 
Taymor recently made one of the best 
and most overlooked films of 2000, 
Titus. She has proven her directing 
ability, and now she has an all-star 
cast and big budget to back herself 
up. Alfred Molina and Ed Norton 
costar. 


Irreversible 


Directed by Gaspar Noe, starring 
Monica Bellucci and Vincent Cassel. 
When this film premiered at Cannes, 
half of the audience walked out after 
15 minutes. A fewofthem weretreated 
medically after violent stomach reac- 
tions. But from what I’ve read, this 
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seems like only the surface ofthe film. | 
Beneath this is harsh social criticism | 
of violence in the media and our ev- | 
eryday lives. The director ofan equally 
engrossing and violent film, I Stand 
Alone, Gaspar Noe has proven him- 
self one of the most important voices | 
in the new European film scene. Just | 





a warning though; there is a nine- | 
minute rape/murder scene. 


Ken Park | 


Directed by Larry Clark and writ- 
ten by Harmony Korine. Yes those 
crazy people who brought you Kids 
are working together again. What’s 
the plot? Well, Cali skaters and rela- 
tionships with their parents ... sort 
of. It’s really about suicide, cunnilin- 
gus, suburbia, screwing your best 
friend’smom anda pregnant Amanda 
Plummer chugging beer. This film 
may be as disjointed as Kids or 
Gummo, but with Harmony Korine 
behind the script we knowsomething 
interesting is going to happen. 


Confessions of a Dan- 
gerous Mind 


Directed by George Clooney, star- 
ring Sam Rockwell. Another biopic 
on thelist, this time about game show 
host Chuck Barris (the guy who 
started Love Connectionand the Gong 
Show). Some time back, Barris wrote 
his memoirs and claimed to have been 
kidnapped by the CIA and pro- 
grammed to be an assassin for the 
government. If you’ve ever read the 
book, you know this film is going to 
be hilarious. Clooney was so in love 
with this script that after a few direc- 
tors backed out he finally decided to 
do it himself, just so this gem could 
see the light of the projector. 
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; COURTESY COLUMBIA PICTURES 


| Madonna and Adriano Giannini become unlikely lovers in the fall romance Swept Away. 


Pickings slim for romance lovers 


BY COURTNEY RICE 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LetTer 


For fans of the light romantic 
comedy fare, I’m afraid the pick- 
ings will be somewhat slim this fall. 
We saw the majority of the season’s 
romantic comedies this month, with 
hits like The Banger Sisters and 
Sweet Home Alabama, to be released 
tomorrow. There are, however, four 
promising chick flicks making their 
big screen debuts in the coming 
months. 


Swept Away 


In the film set to open on Oct. 18, 
director Guy Ritchie cast his wife, 
Madonna, in the female lead as 
snooty socialite Amber. This rich, 
self-centered woman is used to hav- 
ing her own way, but finds her world 
turned upside down after a storm 
casts her adrift with a young Com- 
munist sailor, Giuseppe (Adriano 
Giannini). Cut off from society, he 
reverses their roles, eliminating her 
pride, vanity and self-control. I 
think we all see where this is going... 
But will it be too much like the simi- 
lar Harrison Ford/Anne Heche flop 


| Six Days, Seven Nights? 


Punch-Drunk Love 


November’s full of action flicks, 
but estrogen returns in full force this 
December. First, on Dec. 11, Colum- 
bia Pictures will release the much- 
anticipated Punch-Drunk Love. Di- 
rected by Paul Thomas Anderson 
(Magnolia, Boogie Nights), this film 
stars (ifthe trailer is any indication) a 
considerably more sedate Adam 
Sandler opposite talented Brit Emily 
Watson. Sandleris Barry Egan, asmall 
business owner with seven sisters 
whose abuse has kept him alone and 
loveless. Enter Lena Leonard 
(Watson), a mysterious woman who 
takes him on a romantic journey. 
Somehow a harmonium and a 
crooked phone-sex company in Utah 
fit into the equation, but you'll have 
to figure that out on your own. 


Maid in Manhattan 


Two days later, Columbia Pictures 
will release a second romantic com- 
edy, Wayne Wang’s Maid in Man- 
hattan. Wang hasn’t had a winner 
since his 1993 Joy Luck Club, but this 
film just may put him back in busi-- 
ness. Originally filmed under the 
working title The Chambermaid, this 


film is the story of Marisa Ventura 
(Jennifer Lopez), a single mom from 
the Bronx who works as a raid ina 
first-class Manhattan hotel. Bya twist 
of fate and mistaken identity, Marisa 
meets Christopher Marshall (Ralph 
Fiennes), the handsome heir to a po- 
litical dynasty. He thinks that she is a 
guest at the hotel, and the two sharea 
magical night of romance. But what 
will happen when Marisa’s true iden- 
tity is revealed? 


Two Weeks Notice 


The queen of romantic comedy, 
Sandra Bullock, returns to the big 
screen on Dec. 20. Marc Lawrence, 
who directed the hilarious Miss 
Congeniality, which also starred 
Bullock, angles for more laughs in 
this Warner Brothers picture. Bul- 
lock plays Lucy Kelson, a brilliant 
but neurotic attorney who’s ready 
to call it quits after five years of 
pandering to her client, George 
Wade. Of course, this client is more 
attractive than your average mil- 
lionaire; he is played by Hugh Grant, 
as charming, irresponsible and 
fabulously wealthy as ever. The two 
realize that they can’t live without 
each other. 





Oscar-worthy dramas 


BY MAANY PEYVAN 
THE JoHNs Hopkins News-LeTTER 


Adaptation 


The last time director Spike Jonze 
and screenwriter Charlie Kaufman 
teamed together, they produced the 
critically acclaimed and blissfully bi- 
zarre Being John Malkovich. This time 
around, the script revolves around 
Kaufman’s frustration with trying to 
adapt a best-selling book, Susan 
Orlean’s The Orchid Thief. The task 
becomes suchastruggle that Kaufman 
ends up writing himself into his 
screenplay. At the same time, 
Kaufman’s twin brother Donald 
moves into his brother’s apartment 
and decides to bea screenwriter also, 
and everything that is difficult for 
Charlie seems straightforwatd for 
Donald, which only serves to enrage 
Charlie even more. 

After Kaufman brought the script 
to Jonze, he immediately signed on. 
They quickly signed Nicholas Cage 
to play both Charlie and Donald and 
Meryl Streep as Orlean. While the 
plot may sound bewildering, Streep 
has said thatitis one of the best scripts 
she has ever read in her life. The show 
opens Dec. 6. $ 


About Schmidt. 


Opening Dec. 13, Alexander Payne’s 
follow-up tothe 1999 Oscar-nominated 
Electionstars Jack Nicholsonas thetitu- 
lar character, a man in his 60s who 
realizeshehaswastedhislife. Hisdaugh- 
ter, played by Hope Davis, is engaged 
to a mullet-haired waterbed salesman, 
Dermit Mulroony, and Schmidt makes 
ithislife’s purpose to stop the marriage. 
The story is based on Louis Begley’s 
darkly comic novels, About Schmidt 
and Schmidt Delivered. 

After ascreeningat the Cannes Film 
Festival last spring, Nicholson’s per- 
formance in the movie was lauded as 
one of his most exquisite. Nicholson, 
aneight-time Best Actornominee, looks 
destined for his ninth. 

Antwone Fisher 










ableto confronthis past with thehelp of 
a Navy psychiatrist, played by Wash- 
ington. 

Washington was not interested in 
directing a movie, but almost six years 
ago, this autobiographical script came 
acrosshis desk. Washington supervised 
Fisher after he went through almost 70 
rewrites of the scriptbefore finally com- 
mitting to direct and bringing it to the- 
aters everywhere on Dec. 20. 


Catch Me if You Can 


Frank Abegnale Jr. was a con artist, 
the youngest person to ever make the 
FBI’s “Top 10 Most Wanted” list. While 
stillateenager in the mid-60s, Abagnale 
passed millions in bad checks and im- 
personated a pilot, a physician and a 
professor, among other ruses, before 
his capture. The film is based on his 
1980 best-selling memoirs, anditopens 
on Dec. 25. 

Leonardo DiCaprio signed on early 
to play Abagnale, but his commitment 
to Gangs of New York and the threat of 
a writers strike sent the project into 
delays. While the project sat on the 
shelf at Dreamworks, Steven Spielberg 
decided to direct the film. In short- 
order, he attracted Tom Hanks to the 
part of Abagnale’s FBI agent antago- 


nist. 
Gangs of New York 

Martin Scorsese and writing part- 
ner Jay Cocks decided to take out an ad 
in Variety to announce that Gangs of 
New York was about to go into produc- 
tion. Thatwasin 1977. Sincethen, Gangs 
of New Yorkhas become Scorsese’smost 
ambitious and troubled project. The 
movie was due to release last year, buta 
string of reshoots and in-house battle 
between Scorsese and Miramax chief 
Harvey Weinstein has kept it from pre- 
miering. 

All that being said, the film is an epic 
tale set in lower Manhattan during the 
1860’s, the so-called birth of New York 
City. The city is fought over by two 
warring immigrant groups, one led by 
DiCaprio’s Amsterdam Vallon, the 
other by Daniel Day-Lewis’ Bill the 
Butcher, The movie was so enticing, it 
drove Day-Lewis out of a five-year re- 
tirement, but will this big-budgeted, 


- behind schedule picture prove to be 


this year’s Titanic? At any rate, it may 
have trouble competing with 


_DiCaprio’s other film, as it also opens 


\ 
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COURTESY OF COLUMBIA PICTURES 


Elizabeth Hurley and Samuel L. Jackson pack some heat in Formula 51. 


BY JESSIE OPINION 
THE JoHNS Hopkins News-LeTTER 


For those who prefer pulse- 
pounding thrillers with action se- 
quences and eye candy galore, this 
fall’s movies have a lot to offer you. A 
number of action-adventure movies 
dominate the list of upcoming fall 
and winter releases, ranging from the 
crime caper drama Knockaround 
Guys to Die Another Day, the latest 
offering from the James Bond fran- 
chise. 


Knockaround Guys 


Directed and scripted by the guys 
who brought you Rounders, this film 
opens on Oct. 11. Like Rounders, 
Knockaround Guys is a clever, crafty 
film that follows the travails of four 
sons of big-time Brooklyn mobsters 
as they make their way to Montana to 
pull offa heist of a lifetime. However, 
because no heist ever goes off 
smoothly in Movie Land, trouble 
unexpectedly ensues. The cast fea- 
tures up-and-coming stars Vin Die- 
sel and Seth Green, as well as the pe- 
rennially cool yet creepy Dennis 
Hopper and John Malkovich. Under 
ordinary circumstances, the intrigu- 
ing premise and the strength of the 
cast and crew would bode well for 
Knockaround Guys, but New Line 
Cinemas delayed its release date for 
two years, something that often indi- 
cates the quality — or lack thereof — 
ofa film. If nothing else, it'll be inter- 
esting to see if New Line has better 


lack with Knockaround Guys than — 
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Miramax did with the similarly de- 
layed Texas Rangers. (Never heard of 
it? Exactly.) 


Formula 51 


Samuel L. Jackson does his Pulp 
Fiction/Shaft thing in Liverpool, En- 
gland. Jackson plays Elmo McElory, 
a scientist who has developed a nar- 


cotic that’s 51 times more powerful | 


than anything available on the mar- 
ket (hence the title). His plans to 
score a little cash go awry when he 
double-crosses his drug lord boss, 
played by Meat Loaf. Yes, Meat Loaf. 
As a result, McElory is forced to 
team up with an important player 
in the local crime scene (Robert 
Carlyle) and hide in the city’s seedy 
underground world of clubs. Ex- 
pect Formula 51 to be in the same 
cheeky vein as Lock, Stock, and Two 
Smoking Barrels with gun battles 
galore, a hip British cast (Carlyle, 
Rhys Ifans and Emily Mortimer) 
and Jackson free-wheeling around 
the British Isles in a kilt. 


Ghost Ship 


Arriving in theaters Oct. 25., 
Ghost Ship stars Gabriel Byrne and 
Julianna Margulies as the heads ofa 
crew that salvages the remains of 
the fabled Antonia Graza in the 
Bering Sea. “Strange things” start 
happening while they bring it back 
to shore. Expect a turbulent adven- 
ture at sea, complete with numer- 
ous action sequences between the 


crew and the spirits inhabiting the _ 


abandoned ship, giving the moviea 
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haunted, otherworldly twist. 


The Core 


Nov. 1 will pita taut, tense thriller 
witha sci-fi bent against a “remake” 
of a ‘60s spy show. The Core stars 
Academy Award winner Hilary 
Swankas Major Rebecca Childs and 
Aaron Eckhart as Dr. Josh Keyes. 
Childs and Keyes lead a team of 
NASA “terranauts” in a journey to 
the center of the earth after a change 
in the temperature ofits core threat- 
ens both its rotation and the safety 
of all mankind. Rounding out the 
cast is an impressive group of char- 
acter actors (a.k.a. those people in 
the movies you recognize but never 
know by name) — Bruce Green- 
wood, Tcheky Karyo, Delroy Lindo, 
Stanley Tucciand Alfre Woodward. 
With the stylish eye of director Jon 
Amiel (Entrapment) andits talented 
players, The Core looks to be a sol- 
idly crafted thriller with just enough 
substance to give it a little charac- 
ter. 


I Spy 


Also opening on Nov. 1, ISpy stars 


’ Eddie Murphy as a boxer recruited 


by a government operative (Owen 
Wilson) to retrieve a U.S. stealth 
bomber purchased by an influential 
European arms dealer (Malcolm 
McDowell). Aside from the comedic 
element, the title and the trainer- 
trainee relationship between Wilson 
and Murphy’s characters, the film 
bears little resemblance to the ‘60s 
spy show that starred Robert Culp 
and Bill Cosby as a pair of govern- 
ment agents who posed undercover 
asa tennis player and his trainer. Fans 
of the original series will likely find 
the new I Spy a disappointment, but 
the movie appears to have the high- 
spirited, riotous charm and humor 
that Murphy does best. Hopefully, 
Wilson and Dr. Dolittle director Betty 
Thomas will help give Murphy’s ca- 
reer a much needed shot in the arm. 
(Anybody see Showtime or The Ad- 
ventures of Pluto Nash? Yeah, me nei- 
ther.) 


Phone Booth 


Another actor-director reunion 
occurs in this Nov. 15 release. Colin 
Farrell, the A-list actor with no A- 
list movies to his name (Minority 





Kerpow! Action films explode into theaters 


Report aside), stars as Stuart 
Shepard, a slick publicist who steps 
into a phone booth to call his mis- 
tress (Katie Holmes), answers the 
ringing phone and learns that he 
will be shot if he hangs up. The 
premise, one of the more innova- 
tive ones to come along in awhile, 
places Farrell front and center by 
largely restricting the setting to the | 
titular phone booth and gives hima ° 
chance to prove once and for all | 
that Hollywood’s “It boy” lives up 
to the “It boy” hype. Assisting 
Farrell in his pursuit are director 
Joel Schumacher (who gave Farrell 
his big break in 2000’s Tigerland) 
and co-stars Holmes, Radha 
Mitchell, Forest Whitaker and 24’s . 
Kiefer Sutherland, switching gears » 
from his heroic TV alter-ego to play 
Shepard’s supposed assassin. 


Die Another Day 


This is the 20th addition to the 
James Bond series (incidentally set 
for release in the 40th year of the 
franchise’s history). Joining Pierce 
Brosnan (playing the world’s most. 
suave spy for a fourth time) and 
Bond regulars Samantha Bond 
(Miss Moneypenny), John Cleese 
(stepping into Desmond Llewelyn’s | 
shoes as Q) and Dame Judi Dench: 
(M) are Academy Award winner 
Halle Berry and relative newcomer 
Rosamund Pike as Bond girls Jinx ’ 
and Miranda Frost, Rick Yune and 
Toby Stephens as the (literally) two 
faced villain and Madonnaasa fenc- 
ing instructor in an extended. 
cameo. Like its predecessors, Die} 
Another Day offers all the cool cars ' 
(the Aston Martin V12 Vanquish) | 
exotic locales (Cuba, Hong Kong,’ 
Iceland, London and North Korea) 
and equal opportunity T & A that a 
Bond fan could want; but it also 
adds a few twists in a nod to both 
the new millennium and the 
franchise’s 40th birthday, Keep an 
eye out for an opening that puts a 
bearded and bedraggled Bond in a 
position that fans have never seen 
before, as well as Halle Berry’s sly 
homage to Ursula Andress in Dr. 
No. It’s a moment sure to join its 
source of inspiration in movie his- 
paths Sey the overactive — 

S of teenage boys and — 

grown men alike, aoa pale ale . 
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Artes: (MARCH 21-ApRiL 19) Lipra: (SEPTEMBER 23 - OCTOBER 22) the hop by Mahnu Davar’ 


There, there, hon. Youhavenoneed 
to worry about failing your mid- 
term — you'llbe expelled when they 
find the meth lab before the test. 


Taurus: (Aprit 20-May 20) 
Islovenota many-splendored thing? 
Well, for you, it will be more like a 


many- splintered thing when you get 
nasty in a lumber yard. 


GEMINI: (May 21-June 20) 
No amount of flirting with your TAs 
will getyouabetter score— everyone 


knows that grad students are asexual 
and reproduce by mitosis. 


CANCER: (JUNE 21-JuLy 22) 

Hidden booze in the ceiling of your 
AMR dorm room? That’s just the 
beginning of your good luck, bub. 
How abouta free case of crabs? 


Leo: (Juty 23-Aucust 22) 

Message to all the ladies out there: 
One day, guys will eventually catch 
on, forma unionand demand more 
sex in exchange for fewer gifts. 
Virco: (AuGust 23-SEPTEMBER 22) 
In the bad telenovela you call your 
life, the characters keep coming 
back to life and sleeping with one 
another; Goya should sponsor it. 


ae 


Thescience ofhoroscopyisaprecise field. 
According to the stars, you have a 99.3 
percent chance of running into someone 
you don’t want to see and saying “hi.” 
Scorpio: (OctoBer 23 - NOVEMBER 21) 
Firststop standing outside RoFo pretend- 
ing to be homeless to scrape up enough 
money to buy Beast, and then you're fu- 
ture will brighten up a bit. 

SAGITTARIUS: (NOVEMBER 22 - Dec. 21) 
Words just can’t begin to describe the 
week you're going to have. That good? 
Nope. That bad. Really. I'd just go to bed 
on Monday and not get up until it’s over. 





Capricorn: (Dec. 23 - JANUARY 19) 
Ofall the great stuff that could happen to 
you this week, winning eight bucks on 
scratch-off tickets is probably fairly low 
on your order of preference. 

Aquarius: (JANUARY 20 - FEBRUARY 18) 
Each beer you downat Pike, thelarger the 
pool of eligible singles on the dance floor 
gets. The key to success the next morn- 
ing: take shots before you open your eyes. 
Pisces: (FEBRUARY 19 - MARCH 20) 
Horoscope predictions are often wrong, 
but in this case, it feels too good to be 
wrong — wild loving with fellow-Pisces 
Martin Marks is in your near future. 
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SECRETS !'| 


PTECRE 





#277 








Nice T° MEET 
Us, COMRADE ! 





Cthose’ "ex perimental” touch screen ivi 


Communist plot, 
and Cores --- of course) 





_ Weekly Crossword 


Across 
adventuresome 
skiing related 


. leaving 

. plan 

. swimmer Thorpe 

. can’t make a decision 
. shown the answer 

. try 

. talks 

. something mined 

. to affirm 

. corn has it 

. grayish Ralph Lauren 
. old France 

. where Uncle Tom lived 
. Brazilian star 

. leftover 

. great pains 

. outline abbr. 


- in the sky 


. tough to babysit 

. go to food 

. magic 

. type of screen 

. what a mocha drink is 

. puzzle 

. its not me it - 

. full of oneself (fem) 

. govt org. 

. what a good golfer is 

. pausing syllable 

. poet’s before 

. dressed nicely - 

. null’s partner 

. part of the armed forces 
. gender 

. gotta 

. green plants 

. break-up question 

. adventures in Scandinavia 


smirk 


tnhvolving 


i oem 1om 





74. fro’s partner 

76. guide 

77. Scandinavian airline 

80. type of sauce 

82. n“ degree 

86. us 

88. don’t try 

89. some vowels 

90. lure 

91. possess 

93. memo opener 

95. type of SUV 

96. southern bldgs 

97. financial term 

98. 3™ planet from the sun 

100. actor Kilmer 

101. type of shot 

102. cable station 

103. Vietnamese holiday 

104. hair product 

105. Kim’s first name 

106. old world (abbr) 

108. assignment 

109. long time periods 

110. closed 

111. married women (Sp) 
Down 

. lift 

. training event 

. practice eye patients 

. handle 

. type of disc 

. boring concert 

. out (opp) 

. like Hanson 

. pure evil 

10. complete 

11, first interstate 

12. served in a bar 

13. really hate 

14, into fire 
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BY EMILY NALVEN 
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15. Kurt Cobain singles 
16. dinner choice 

17. melting ice 

19. beg 

23. fabricated (abbr) 
24. really excited 

27. —- Gore 

31. plagiarize 

32. no way! 

33. paints within the lines 
36. honey maker 

39. professional degrees 
40. unattractive 

42. dog command 

43. famous figure 

46. sleeping sound 

48. big day in Europe 
51. eg examples 

55. Israeli airline 

58. sts 

60. explain one’s job 
63. a big party 

68. do it for you 

71. what (Sp) . 

72. fastplane 

75. strong plant 

78. tennis league 

79. parts of a tennis game 
81. don’t win - 

83. rower 

84. sleek 

85. dinner 

86. ideal tooth color 
87. works hard for 

92. moving trucks 

94. Mr. Bismark 

99. near or ~ 

101. quickly (with in a) 
104, govt ranking 

105, supermarket chain Bi- 
107. dorm supervisor 
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Olmos to speak at Hopkins 





COURTESY OF HTTP:// 
WWW.STUDIOCLUB.COM 
Esteemed actor, producer, direc- 
tor and activist Edward James 
‘Olmos is set to speak at this year’s 
MSE Symposium. 


BY BRENDAN COSTIGAN 
fe Jouns Hopkins News-Letter 


On Friday, Sept. 27, the Johns 
‘Hopkins community will have the 
privilege of hearing Edward James 
‘Olmos, the esteemed actor, producer, 
director and activist who will be the 
‘second lecturer for this year’s Milton 
|S. Eisenhower Symposium. 
The theme of this year’s sympo- 
\sium is “Changing Times: Who Are 
We.” Through the presentation of 
several distinguished speakers from 
variousand disparate fields and back- 





ershopetop 


rovide “an introspective 
RF ge ete 





Thursday, September 26 
ON-CAMPUS 


4:00 p.m.-5:30 p.m. Roommate Real 
World, Season XI: Who doesn’thave 
a love/hate relationship with this 
show? Come to the AMR I MPR to- 
day to check out what the ResLife 
staff has to offer. Not to mention the 
free food and chance to win prizes. 
For more information, e-mail 
reslife@jhu.edu. 


5:00 p.m.-6:00 p.m. Preprofessional 
Advising: Interview Workshop. Dr. 
Ronald Fishbein answers questions 
tonight in Mergenthaler 111 on the 
medical school application process. 
For more information, call 410-516- 
4140. 


7:00 p.m. - 8:00 p.m. Never Say 
Never: The Catalyst Theater Group 
presents their production of Never 
Say Never tonight in Mudd Audito- 
rium. For more information, e-mail 
reslife@jhu.edu. 


5 OFF-CAMPUS 


10:00 a.m. - 8:00 p.m. Christmas in 
the Woods: It’s the most wonderful 
time of the year. Get in the holiday 
spirit as you meander through a 100- 
year-old Victorian home. The estate 
will be filled with the antiques and 
artwork of 275 artists. Let the holiday 
shopping begin! This exhibition will 
be located in Stevenson Village Ctr., 
in Baltimore County. For more infor- 
mation, call 410-256-8152. 
% 


7:00 p.m. Hamlet Comes to Balti- 
more: Tired of simply reading 
Shakespeare’s classics in IFP class? 
Tonight is your chance to hear the 
Bard’s words come alive as the Balti- 
more Shakespeare Festival performs 
Hamlet, directed by Laura Hackman. 
The grounds will open at 5:00 p.m. 
for those who wish to picnic and en- 
joy the scenery before showtime. The 
performance will be located on The 
Meadowat the Evergreen House, 4545 
N. Charles St. For more information, 
call 410-837-4143. 


8:00 p.m. Anthems: Culture Clash 
in the District. The Washington, 
D.C.-based theatre Arena Stage 
proudly presents a performance of 
Richard Montoyaand Culture Clash’s 


Anthems: Culture Clash in the Dis- 


Mes 
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look at American identity in the 21* 
century.” 

Organizacion Latina Estudiantil, 
the on-campus group that seeks to 
“promote awareness of local and na- 
tional issues effecting impacting the 
Latino community,” facilitated 
Olmos’ coming. 

His lecture will be the firstofmany 
events the group has planned for 
Latino Heritage Month. 

The staff and members of OLE 
have worked exceptionally hard all 
summer on putting together a pro- 
gram for this important occasion. 

They believe that Olmos’ lecture 
is a terrific way to start off a month 
celebrating Latino life, culture and 
history. 

In his speech, Olmos is expected 
to reflect specifically on Latino- 
American identity and on how the 
growth and expression of that iden- 
tity has shaped the face of the nation. 

Thetitle ofhis speech, Americanos: 
Latino Life in the United States, is 
taken from the multimedia project of 
the same name initiated by Olmos in 
1999, 

Through the use of printed word, 
photography, music and film, 
Americanos depicts and celebrates the 
birth and proliferation of Latino cul- 
tureand heritage in the United States. 

A screening of the film 
Americanos: Latino Life in the United 
States, co-produced by Olmos and 
directed by Andy Young and Susan 
Todd, will be given prior to the 
speech. 

The documentary, which features 
profiles of Latino families in Los An- 
geles, Miami, San Diego, New York 
and elsewhere, will also be broad- 
casted on the cable channel HBO this 
fall. 

Olmos has garnered acclaim and 
accolades for his work as an actor, 
producer and director. 

Some of his more notable roles 
include that of a dedicated teacher in 
the drama Stand and Deliver and the 
father of murdered Latin music sen- 
sation Selenain the movie ofthesame 
name. 

The actor is also known for his 
work in My Family/Mi Familia in 


Wright. This play will take place in 
Kreeger Auditorium. For more in- 
formation, call 202-554-9066. 


Friday, September 27 
ON-CAMPUS 
10:00 am. - 3:00. p.m. 


Preprofessional Advising Mock In- 
terviews: Get a leg up on those med 
school interviews. Students who will 


which he portrayed the oldest son in 
a Latino family who reflects on that 
family’s history. 

For his work as Lt. Castillo on the 
television show Miami Vice, Olmos 
earned both an Emmy and a Golden 
Globe award. Currently, he can be 
seen on PBS’s American Family, a 
show heralded as the first drama se- 
ries on television to feature a Latino 
cast. 

In addition to his work in show 
business, Olmos isa dedicated com- 
munity activist and spokesperson. 
Not only is he the United States’ 
Goodwill Ambassador for UNICEF, 
but he is also the executive director 
of the Lives in Hazard Educational 
Project, an initiative aimed at gang 
prevention. 

Given the theme for this year’s 
symposium, co-chairs Meera Popat 
and Dennis Boothe believe that they 
have found an exemplary guest in 
Olmos. 

“Edward James Olmos has 
proven himself as a versatile actor, 
producer and activist,” says Popat. 

“We think he will provide a great 
balance forthis year’s symposium and 
we are honored to have someone who 
has done so much for his community 
to comeand speak at Hopkins,” Popat 
adds. 

OLE President Angela Boydisalso 
confident in what she thinks will bea 
tremendous lecture. 

“] think that Mr. Olmos’ long ca- 
reer as a prominent Latino and most 
especially his activist work make him 
a dynamic speaker with years of ex- 
perience and knowledge to share 
about the Latino community’s his- 
tory, culture and struggles,” she com- 
ments. 

Olmos, whose speech is co-spon- 
sored by OLE, the Dean of Student 
Life and the Film and Media Studies 
Department, is to speak at 8 p.m. in 
Shriver Auditorium for an eager 
Hopkins crowd. 

The screening of Americanos: 
Latino Life in the United States will 
begin at 6:30 p.m., also in Shriver 
Auditorium. The whole event will 
be followed by refreshments and a 
book signing for Olmos’ new book. 





more information, visit http:// 
www.jhu.edu. 


6:30 p.m. - 10:00 p.m. Edward James 
Olmos at MSE Symposium: Tonight, 
the MSE Symposium will focus their 
spotlight on Latino life in the United 
States. The evening starts out in 
Shriver Hall with a presentation of 
the documentary, “Americanos: 
Latino Life in the United States,” 
which will be followed bya lecture by 
actor Olmos. Afterwards, join Olmos 
in the Clipper room for a book sign- 
ing. For more information, see spot- 





SEPTEMBER 26 


be applying to medical schools in the 
2002-2003 cycle and attended the In- 
terview Workshop yesterday are eli- 
gible to brush up on their interview- 
ing skills during this one-on-one 
mock interview. You must sign-up in 
the Preprofessional Advising Office, 
3rd Floor, Garland Hall. For more 
information, call 410-516-4140. 


3:00 p.m. Study Abroad in England: 
Listen as Tom McGlew, from the Par- 
liamentary Internship Program of 
Edinburgh University, talks about the 
opportunities that program affords 
students wishing to study abroad. 
This discussion will be in Hodson 
203. For more information, e-mail 
Dr. Aranow at raranow@jhu.edu. 


4:00 p.m. - 7:00 p.m. Films, Films, 
Films: Join the Film and Media Studies 
department as they help screen Rough 
Sea at Dover, Twins’ Tea Party, The Big 


_ Swallow, Explosion ofa Motor Car, View 


from an Engine Front, Scenes from My 
Balcony and Mary Jane’s Mishap. All 
films will be viewed in Gilman 110. For 
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light. 


10:00 p.m. - 2:00 a.m. Coffee 
Grounds Concert: Munch on free 
Krispy Kreme donuts and coffee as 
you listen to musician Dylan Weller 
perform live tonight at the Mattin 
Center Café. For more information, 
e-mail coffeegrounds@jhu.edu. 


OFF-CAMPUS 


10;00 a.m. - 5:00 p.m. Christmas in 
the Woods: It’s the most wonderful 
time of the year. Get in the holiday 
spirit as you meander through a 100- 
year-old Victorian home. The estate 
will be filled with the antiques and 


artwork of 275artists. This exhibition 


will be located in Stevenson Village 
Ctr., in Baltimore County. For more 
information, call 410-256-8152. 


11:00 a.m. - 4:00 p.m. Rain Forest Art: 
Tour this exhibit dealing with the de- 
struction of rainforests and discover 


just how much the world stands to lose j 
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BY PATRICK KERNS 
THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LeTTer 


Doyouprefer Bocato beef? Would 
you pick soy over sausage? 

Ifso, the Charlottesville 6" annual 
Vegetarian Festival on Sept. 28 might 
be right up your alley. 

Located in the middle of the his- 
toric district of Charlottesville, Va., 
the festival promises to be the sec- 
onded biggest of its kind in the coun- 
try. It is overshadowed only by the 
massive Boston Vegetarian Foods 
Festival. 

Organizers are predicting thatas 
many as 6,000 people will join in 
the festivities in Charlottesville this 
year. 

The festival is coordinated by the 
Virginia-based grassroots group 
Voices for Animals, an organization 
that is dedicated to reducing animal 
suffering. 

Founded in 1984, Voices has nu- 
merous projects to help animals such 
as their Spay/Neuter project, which 
aims to reduce the number of stray 
cats by sterilizing them and releasing 
them. 

Can you say free? 

Not only is there no admission 
charge to the festival, but there will 
also be free live music and delicious 
samples of vegetarian foods. 

There will also be exhibits on 
healthy living, yoga, massage and al- 
ternative therapies such as acupunc- 
ture and chiropractic. In theme with 
the festivities, all products are natu- 
ral and cruelty-free (not tested on 
animals). 

You might want to bring some 
cash, however, because the festival 
will have numerous fundraising 
booths. 

The festival plans to have booths 
featuring face painting, astrological 
readings and a silent auction. Other 
booths are slated to sell t-shirts, ve- 
gan cookbooks and vegan desserts. 

Listen up, upperclassmen, because 
this may pertain to you. Are you fi- 


nally living away from University 
housing and looking for a pet? 

The festival will feature a dog 
and cat “Adopt-a-Thon” that more 
than 12 animal shelters will take 
part in. This is a great opportunity 
to give a pet a loving home if you're 
willing to take care of it. 

The eternal question remains: 
What about transportation? 

Charlottesville is about three 
hours away by car. Since the festival 
starts at 11 a.m. and goes until 4 
p.m., youcan get up at 8 a.m. andbe 
back by 7 p.m. the same night. 

Moreover, this is a great oppor- 
tunity to get to know someone who 
owns a car and to get out of Balti- 
more for the day. 

The festival will be held in Lee 
Park next to the library at 201 E. 
Market Street. If you re feeling a bit 
confused as to how to get there, 
http://www.mapblast.com is a great 
on-line resource for detailed direc- 
tions. 

Musical guests will include blue- 
grass singer Jan Smith, as well as 
Stephen Gellman from Washing- 
ton D.C. and celebrated folk singer 
and songwriter Vyktoria Keating. 


ite for ( 
cause at Vegetarian Festival 
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Appearances will also be made 
by the Court Square Dancers, a 
group of traditional English folk 
dancers and by DanceFit workout, 
a group that promises to involve 
the audience in a dancing fitness 
program. 

If you’re afraid the festival will be 
aimed toward children or people 
your parent’s age, fear not. 

Not only is the festival planned in 
part by students from the University 
of Virginia, butmany college age stu- 
dents also attend the festivities every 
year. 
Each year, the festival attracts a 
plethora of people looking to enjoy 
their weekend afternoon, and per- 
haps even learn something about 
living a healthier lifestyle. As all 
Hopkins students on the meal plan 
know, the food in Terrace or 
Wolman isn’t the greatest. This 
Vegetarian Festival offers every 
Hopkins student the chance to fi- 
nally eat some real (not to mention 
healthy!) food. 

So, even if you're not a vegetar- 
ian, the festival is worth checking 
out. Who knows, you might just con- 
vert to the meatless life. 

















The Vegetarian Festival promises lots of food and fun times for all those 
who attend, 








if we continue to allow the destruction 
of rainforests. For more information, 
call 410-704-2787. 

7:00 p.m. Hamlet Comes to Balti- 
more: Tired of simply reading 
Shakespeare’s classics in IFP class? 
Tonight is your chance to hear the 
Bard’s words come alive as the Balti- 
more Shakespeare Festival performs 
Hamlet, directed by Laura Hackman. 
The grounds will open at 5:00 p.m. 
for those who wish to picnic and en- 
joy the scenery before showtime. The 
performance will be located on The 
Meadow at the Evergreen House, 
4545 N. Charles St. For more infor- 
mation, call 410-837-4143. 


7:00 p.m. Ghostwalk: Prepare to be 
spookedas you join this walking tour. 
Fell’s Point, which is known for its 
rich, yet at times shady, history, is the 
perfect backdrop for this tour, which 
takes visitors past famous houses and 
scenes from American history. For 
more information, call 410-675-6750. 


8:00 p.m. Anthems: Culture Clash 
in the District. The Washington, 
D.C.-based theatre Arena Stage 
proudly presents a performance of 
Richard Montoyaand Culture Clash’s 
Anthems: Culture Clash in the Dis- 
trict, directed by Charles Randolph- 
Wright. This play will take place in 
Kreeger Auditorium. For more in- 
formation, call 202-554-9066. 


8:00 p.m. Taking Sides: Don’t miss 

outon this chance to see Taking Sides, 
a play that is set in 1946’s Berlin, a 
time fraught with fears of Nazism and 
war. The play centers around Ameri- 
can Major Steve Arnold, played by 
actor Kyle Prue, who is sent to Ger- 
many to investigate Wilhelm 
Furtwangler. There, he is swept up in 
the commotion of the time as he val- 
iantly tries find out whether 
Furtwangler really is a Nazi. Taking 
Sides is written by the Oscar nomi- 
nated Ronald Harwood, who also 
wrote the screenplays for The Pianist, 
Cry, the Beloved Country and The 
Browning Version. To purchase tick- 
ets and receive additional informa- 
tion, call 410-752-2208. 


8:00 p.m. Maryland Dance En- 
-semble Showcase: Mark the begin- 
ning of the University of Maryland’s 
Department of Dance Fall Season by 
attending this event, where you can 
experience MFA candidate Daniel 
Phoenix Singh’s bharata natyam solo 
andother pieces suchas Jane Dudley’s 
“Harmonica Breakdown,” Dou 

Varone’s “Bench Quarter” and Davi 

Parker’s “Tender Traps.” Tickets are 


only $12 and the performance will 
take place in the Ina and Jack Kay 
Theatre of the Clarice Smith Perform- 
ing Arts Center. For more informa- 
tion, call 301-405-2787. 


8:00 p.m. TequliaJazz: Join Boris 
Grebenschikov for a performance at 
The Vault club, located at 401 W. 
Baltimore Street. TequliaJazz is a 
Russian group that opened for the 
Smashing Pumpkins during their 
Russian Tour. TequilaJazz plays 
alterna-rock and touring to promot- 
ing their newest album, Beyond the 


Fall. Valid ID required. For more in- 
formation, please e-mail 
RussianRockDC@yahoo.com. 


Baltimore Book Festival: The Bal- 
timore Office of Promotion & The 
Arts is sponsoring its 7" annual Bal- 
timore Book Festival. This year, the 
festival will host acclaimed authors 
the world over, as they come to- 
gether to engage in a celebration of 
literature. The festival will take place 
on Mount Vernon Place, on the 600 
block of North Charles St. For more 
information, call 410-752-8632. 


NIGHTLIFE : 
CLUBS 


Baja Beach Club, 55 Market Pl., 410-727-0468 

Bohagers, 701 S. Eden St., 410-563-7220 

Brass Monkey, 1601 Eastern Ave., 410-522-0784 

Buddies Pub and Jazz Club, 313 N. Charles St., 410-332-4200 


Cat’s Eye Pub, 1730 Thames St., 410-276-9085 
Club 723, 723 S. Broadway, 410-327-8800 


Fletcher’s, 701 S. Bond St., 410-558-1889 
Hal Daddy’s, 4119 E. Lombard St., 410-342-3239 


Harry’s, 1200 N. Charles Street, 410-685-2828 





Horse You Came In On, 1626 Thames St., 410-327-8111 

Latin Palace, 509 S. Broadway, 410-522-6700 ees 
Lava Lounge, Pier Four, 410-539-7888 
Ottobar, 203 E. Davis St., 410-752-6886 
Paloma’s, 15 W. Eager St., 410-783-9004 _ 
Rec Room, 512 York Rd., 410-337-7178 

Redwood Trust, 200 E. Redwood St., 410-669 
The Spot Nite Club, 2314 Boston St., 410-276-9556 
The Vault, 401 W. Baltimore St., 410-244-6000 
Waterfront Hotel, 1710 Thames St., 410-327-4886 





Wyatt's, 1614 Eastern Av., 410-732-8656 


Comedy Factory, 36 Light St. 41 






ester’s Comedy Club, 102 
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THE JOHNS Hopkins News-LetTTER 


By ELEKTRA CARRAS 


Saturday, September 28 
ON-CAMPUS 


10:00 a.m. - 12:00 p.m. Women’s 
Volleyball: Cheer on the Blue Jays as 
they take on Eastern in the Athletic 
Center. For more information, visit 
http://www.jhu.edu. 


1:00 p.m. - 3:00 p.m. Hopkins Foot- 
ball: Cheer on the Blue Jays as they 
take on Carnegie Mellon on 
Homewood Field. For more infor- 
mation, visit http://www.jhu.edu. 


2:00 p.m. - 4:00 p.m. Women’s Vol- 
leyball: Cheer on the Blue Jaysas they 
take on Capital in the Athletic Cen- 
ter. For more information, visit 
http://www. jhu.edu. 


5:00 p.m. - 7:00 p.m. Women’s Vol- 
leyball: Cheer on the Blue Jaysas they 
take on New York University’s vol- 
leyball team in the Athletic Center. 
For more information, visit 
http://www. jhu.edu. 


7:00 p.m.- 9:00 p.m. Women’s Soc- 
cer: Watch the Lady Jays as they play 
Muhlenberg tonight on Homewood 
Field. For more information, visit 
http://www.jhu.edu. 


8:00 p.m.- 10:00 p.m. Peabody Sym- 
phony Orchestra: Listen to the mel- 
lifluous sounds of Marina Piccinini 
on flute as she performs Michael 
Torke’s Bright Blue Nielsen and 
Hindemith’s Symphony in E-flat. 
This concert will be in Friedberg Hall 
and is $16. For more information, 
visit http://www.jhu.edu. 


8:00 p.m.- 10:00 p.m. Condom 
Bingo: Enoughsaid. This annual JHU 
festivity takes place in the AMR I 
MPR. For more information, e-mail 
reslife@jhu.edu. 


OFF-CAMPUS 


11:00 a.m. - 4:00 p.m. VegFest: 
Charlottesville’s 6 annual Vegetar- 
ian Festival takes place in Virginia. 
Spend the day learning how to eat 
healthier and pick up some cool sou- 
venirs while you’re at it. For more 
information, see spotlight. 


2:30 p.m. & 8:00 p.m. Anthems: Cul- 
ture Clash in the District. The Wash- 
ington, D.C.-based theatre Arena 
Stage proudly presentsa performance 
of Richard Montoya and Culture 
Clash’s Anthems: Culture Clash in the 
District, directed’ by Charles 
Randolph- Wright. This play willtake 
place in Kreeger Auditorium. For 
moreinformation, call 202-554-9066. 


7:00 p.m. Hamlet Comes to Balti- 
more: Tired of simply reading 
Shakespeare’s classics in IFP class? 
Tonight is your chance to hear the 
Bard’s words come alive as the Balti- 
more Shakespeare Festival performs 
Hamlet, directed by Laura Hackman. 
The grounds will open at 5:00 p.m. 
for those who wish to picnic and en- 
joy the scenery before showtime. The 
performance will be located on The 
Meadowatthe Evergreen House, 4545 
N. Charles St. For more information, 
call 410-837-4143. 


7:30 p.m. Michael Bolten Live in 
Concert: Award-winning musician 
performs tonight at Pier Six Concert 
Pavilion in the Inner Harbor. 


8:00 p.m. Maryland Dance En- 
semble Showcase: Mark the begin- 
ning of the University of Maryland’s 
Department of Dance Fall Season by 
attending this event, where you can 
experience MFA candidate Daniel 
Phoenix Singh’s bharata natyam solo 
andother pieces suchas Jane Dudley’s 
“Harmonica Breakdown,” Doug 
Varone’s “Bench Quarter,” and David 
Parker’s “Tender Traps.” Tickets are 
only $12 and the performance will 

take place in the Ina and Jack Kay 
Theatre of the Clarice Smith Perform- 

ing Arts Center. For more informa- 

tion, call 301-405-2787. 


8:00 p.m. Peabody Symphony Or- 
chestra. Listen as Marina Piccinini, 


former soloist with both the Boston | 


and Tokyo Symphonies, performs 
Nielson’s Flute Concerto and 
Hindemith’s Symphony in E-flat. This 
is part of the Ruth Blaustein 
Rosenberg Series, directed by Hajime 
Teri Murai in Friedberg Hall. Tickets 


only $5 with valid student ID. Por 


moreinformation, call 410-659-8100. 


Baltimore Book Festival: The Balti- 


4 iy more Office of Promotion & The Arts 


is sponsoring its 7” annual Baltimore 
Book Festival. This year, the festival 


. will host acclaimed authors the world 


over, as they come together to engage 
1a celebration ofliterature. The fes-. 


fun 


ill take placeon Mount Vernon 


Place, on the 600 block of North 
Charles St. For more information, call 
410-752-8632. 


Baltimore Orioles vs. New York 
Yankees: Come down to Oriole Park 
at Camden Yards to show your New 
York pride (and/or your Maryland 
spirit) as you watch the Orioles take 
on the Yankees. For more informa- 
tion, call 410-685-9800. 


Sunday, September 29 
ON-CAMPUS 


6:00 p.m. - 8:30 p.m. The Silence of 
the Lambs: Yea, watch the original 
one. The Department of Film and 
Media Studies presents a screening of 
The Silence of the Lambs in Gilman 


110. For more information, e-mail 
film@jhu.edu. 


7:00 p.m. - 9:30 p.m. Battleship 
Potemkin: The Department of Film 
and Media Studies presents a screen- 
ing of Battleship Potemkinin the Large 
AV room of MSEL. For more infor- 
mation, e-mail film@jhu.edu. 


7:30 p.m.-10:00p.m. The Borromeo 
String Quartet: This evening, the 
Shriver Hall Concert Series proudly 
presents The Borromeo String Quar- 
tet. The Quartet is set to perform 
Debussy’s Quartet in G minor, 
Kurtag’s Officium Breve and 
Beethoven’s Quartet in E flat major. 
Tickets are only $17 for students with 
valid ID. For more information, call 
410-516-7164. 


OFF-CAMPUS 


12:00 p.m. - 5:00 p.m. Christmas in 
the Woods: It’s the most wonderful 
time of the year. Get in the holiday 
spirit as you meander through a 100- 
year-old Victorian home. The estate 
will be filled with the antiques and 
artwork of 275 artists. Let the holiday 
shopping begin! This exhibition will 
be located in Stevenson Village Ctr., 
in Baltimore County. For more infor- 
mation, call 410-256-8152. 


2:00 p.m. & 7:30 p.m. Anthems: Cul- 
ture Clash in the District. The Wash- 
ington, D.C.-based theatre Arena 
Stage proudly presents a performance 
of Richard Montoya and Culture 
Clash’s Anthems: Culture Clash in the 
District, directed by Charles 
Randolph- Wright. This play will take 
place in Kreeger Auditorium. For 
more information, call 202-554-9066. 


2:30 p.m. Taking Sides: Don’t miss 
outon this chance to see Taking Sides, 
a play that is set in 1946’s Berlin, a 
time fraught with fears of Nazism and 
war. The play centers around Ameri- 
can Major Steve Arnold, played by 
actor Kyle Prue, who is sent to Ger- 
many to investigate Wilhelm 
Furtwangler. There, he is swept up in 
the commotion of the time as he val- 
iantly tries find out whether 
Furtwangler really is a Nazi. Taking 
Sides is written by the Oscar nomi- 
nated Ronald Harwood, who also 
wrote the screenplays for The Pianist, 
Cry, the Beloved Country and The 
Browning Version. To purchase tick- 
ets and receive additional informa- 
tion, call 410-752-2208. 


1:00 p.m. - 5:00 p.m. Boordy Vine- 
yards Autumn Wine Fest: With the 
fall season comesa wine festival every 
weekend. Today, sip wines and snack 
on grilled foods at the Boordy Vine- 
yards Autumn Wine Fest 2002. There 
will be live Mardi Gras music, featur- 
ing Junkyard Saints, vineyard wagon 
rides and winemaking demos. For 
more information, visit 
http://www.boordy.com or call 410- 
592-5015. 


3:00 p.m. & 7:30 p.m. Sunday Sweets 
Concert: Listen to the National 
Chamber Orchestra perform pieces 
by Haydn, Villa-Lobos, and 
Shostakovich, under conductor Piotr 
Gajewski. The Strathmore Founda- 
tion quotes the Washington Post as 
saying “the National Chamber Or- 
chestra is one of the most talented | 
ensembles around ... a lesson in el- 
egance.” Jody Gatwood performs on 
‘piano, Lori Barnet performs on cello 
and Philip Hosford performs on pi- 
ano. On top of that, enjoy comple- 
mentary sweets prior to the perfor- 
mance. Don’tmiss out on your chance 
to hear them perform as part of 
‘Strathmore’s “Music in the Mansion” 
series. For more information, visit 
http://www.strathmore.org or call 
301-762-8580. 


5:00 p.m. Hamlet Comes to Balti- 


more: Tired of simply reading 


Shakespeare’s classics in IFP class? 
Tonight is your chance to hear the 
Bard’s words come alive as the Balti- 
more Shakespeare Festival performs 
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Barbershop, Towson Commons, White Marsh 
My Big Fat Greek Wedding, Charles, Towson Commons 


Sex and Lucia, Charles 
Lawrence of Arabia, Senator 
The Master of Disguise, White Marsh 


The Banger Sisters, Towson Commons, White Marsh 


For Showtimes Call: Senator - 410-435-8338; Eastpoint Movie - 410-284-3100; Charles - 410-727-3456; 
Towson Commons - 410-825-5233; White Marsh - 410-933-9034 


Hamlet, directed by Laura Hackman. 
The grounds will open at 5:00 p.m. 
for those who wish to picnic and en- 
joy the scenery before showtime. The 
performance will be located on The 
Meadow at the Evergreen House, 
4545 N. Charles St. For more infor- 
mation, call 410-837-4143. 


Baltimore Book Festival: The Balti- 
more Office of Promotion & The Arts 
is sponsoring its 7" annual Baltimore 
Book Festival. This year, the festival 
will host acclaimed authors the world 
over, as they come together to engage 
ina celebration of literature. The fes- 
tival will take placeon Mount Vernon 
Place, on the 600 block of North 
Charles St. For moreinformation, call 
410-752-8632. 


Baltimore Orioles vs. New York 
Yankees: Come down to Oriole Park 
at Camden Yards to show your New 
York pride (and/or your Maryland 
spirit) as you watch the Orioles take 
on the Yankees. For more informa- 
tion, call 410-685-9800. 


Monday, September 30 
ON-CAMPUS 
5:00) 2 p.meea— 6:00.05 p.m. 


Preprofessional Applicant Inter- 
view Workshop: Students applying 
to medical schools this year are in- 
vited to this information session on 
how to ace those killer med school 
interviews. The information session 
will be located in Mergenthaler 111. 
For more information, call 410-516- 
4140. 


5:00 p.m. - 7:30 p.m. Gangster Films: 
Release your inner tough side as you 
screen Angels with Dirty Faces in 


Gilman 110 tonight. This event is’ 


sponsored by the Department of Film 
& Media Studies. For more informa- 
tion, e-mail film@jhu.edu. 


8:00 p.m. - 10:00 p.m. French Film 
Fest: The Department of Film & Me- 


dia Studies invites you to screen the 


French film Tirez sur le pianiste (Shoot 


_ the Piano Player) in Gilman 110 to- 


night. For more information, e-mail 
film@jhu.edu. . 


OFF-CAMPUS 


7:30 p.m. “Films about Films:” 
Towson University’s Film and Video 
Society invites guests to join them in 
screening the film The Bad and the 
Beautiful. A discussion on the film, 
led by Paula Mozen, will follow the 
screening. For more information, call 
410-704-2787. 


Tuesday, October 1 


ON-CAMPUS 


3:00 p.m. Study Abroad in the 
United Kingdom: Listen as Ingrid 
Allen, from the Institute for Study 
Abroad of Butler University (which 
has programs in the United King- 
dom, Australia, New Zealand and 
Latin America) talks about the op- 
portunities that program affords stu- 
dents wishing to study abroad. This 
discussion will be in Hodson 303. For 


’ moreinformation, e-mail Dr. Aranow 


at raranow@jhu.edu. 


4:30 p.m. - 7:00 p.m. Hollywood Ico- 
nography: View The Thin Man and 
The Lost Weekend, in Gilman 110, 
courtesy of the Department of Film & 
Media Studies. For more informa- 
tion, e-mail film@jhu.edu. 


4:30 p.m. - 6:00 p.m. Center for Lan- 
guage and Speech Processing Lec- 
ture: Speaker Christoph Tillman of 
the IBM T.J. Watson Research Cen- 
ter will presenta lecture entitled “Dy- 
namic Programming based Search and 
Segmentation Algorithms for Statisti- 
cal Machine Translation.” The lec- 
ture will take place in Shaffer 101 and 
refreshments will be provided. For 
more information, visit 


http://www.jhu.edu. 


5:00 p.m. - 6:00 p.m. Preprofessional 
Applicant Interview Workshop: 
Students applying to medical schools 


- this year are invited to this informa- 


tion session on how toace those killer 
med school interviews. The informa- — 
tion session will be located in 
Mergenthaler 111. For more infor- 
mation, call 410-516-4140. 


7:00 p.m. Volunteer with Circle K: 
Join Hopkins’ Circle K community 
service organization tonightin Mattin 
160, Get information on how you can 


_make a difference in our community 


COURTESY OF NEW LINE CINEMA 


by helping those in need in the Balti- 
more area. For more information, e- 
mail Scott Spencer at 
scottspencer@juno.com. 


OFF-CAMPUS 


10:00 a.m. - 8:00 p.m. Christmas in 
the Woods: It’s the most wonderful 
time of the year. Get in the holiday 
spirit as you meander through a 100- 
year-old Victorian home. The estate 
will be filled with the antiques and 
artwork of 275 artists. Let the holiday 
shopping begin! This exhibition will 
be located in Stevenson Village Ctr., 
in Baltimore County. For more infor- 
mation, call 410-256-8152. 


7:30 p.m. Anthems: Culture Clash 
in the District. The Washington, 
D.C.-based theatre Arena Stage 
proudly presents a performance of 
Richard Montoyaand Culture Clash’s 
Anthems: Culture Clash in the Dis- 
trict, directed by Charles Randolph- 
Wright. This play will take place in 
Kreeger Auditorium. For more in- 
formation, call 202-554-9066. 


Wednesday, October 2 
ON-CAMPUS 


12:00 p.m. - 1:00 p.m. 2002 CLIO 
Award- Winning TV Commercials: 
Have you ever seena TV commercial 
that just made you howl with laugh- 
ter? Well, chancesarethat you'll prob- 
ably be able to see it again in Shriver 
Hall this afternoon, as the Office of 
Special Events screens TV commer- 
cials that won the CLIO Gold awards 
this year. This event is part of the 
Wednesday Noon Series. For more 
information, call 410-516-7157. 


6:00 p.m. - 6:45 p.m. Dance Like No 
One is Watching: Do just that, plus 
learn how to swing while you’re at it. 
The Johns Hopkins University Ball- 
room Dance club invites all those who 
wish to learn to swing to come to the 
Glass Pavilion in Levering Hall. Pro- 
fessional dance instructor Heather 
Kirtland will be on hand to show all 
beginners howto move, move, move. 
For more information, e-mail Crissy 


) ; 





Ice Cube, The 
incomperable 
actor andrap- 
per, stars in 
Barbershop, 
playing at 
Towson Com- 
mons and 
| White Marsh. 





at rosa629@yahoo.com. 


6:45 p.m. - 7:30 p.m. Swing Like No 

One is Watching: Do just that, plus 

advance your swinging skills while 

youre at it. The Johns Hopkins Uni- 

versity Ballroom Dance club invites, 
all those who wish to improve their 

swing style to come to the Glass Pavil-. 
ion in Levering Hall. Professional 
dance instructor Heather Kirtland 

will be on hand to lead this interme- 

diate class. For more information, e- 

mail Crissy at rosa629@yahoo.com. 


7:00 p.m. - 9:00 p.m. Hopkins Field 
Hockey: Watch the Hopkins team, 
take on Marshall tonight, on 
Homewood Field. For more infor- 
mation, visit http://www.jhu.edu. 


7:30 p.m. - 10:00 p.m. PepeLe Moko:. 
How can you miss a film with aname 
this unique? Watch this film, part of, 
the Gangster film series, in Gilman. 
110 tonight. This screening is spon- 
sored by the Film & Media Studies 
department. For more information, * 
e-mail film@jhu.edu. 


OFF-CAMPUS ; 


10:00 a.m. - 5:00 p.m. Christmas in, 
the Woods: It’s the most wonderful 
time of the year. Get in the holiday 
spirit as you meander through a 100-. 
year-old Victorian home. The estate 
will be filled with the antiques and, — 
artwork of 275 artists. Let the holiday. 
shopping begin! This exhibition will 
be located in Stevenson Village Ctr., 
in Baltimore County. Formore infor-, 
mation, call 410-256-8152. 


7:30 p.m. Taking Sides: Don’t miss: 
out on this chance to see Taking Sides, 
a play that is set in 1946's Berlin, a time 
fraught with fears of Nazism and war. 
The play centers around American, 
Major Steve Arnold, played by actor, 
Kyle Prue, who is sent to Germany to. 
investigate Wilhelm Furtwangler. — 
There, heissweptupinthecommotion 
of the time as he valiantly tries find out 
whether Furtwangler really is a Nazi. 
Taking Sides is written by the Oscar. 
nominated Ronald Harwood, whoalso. 
wrote the screenplays for The Pianist, 


Cry, the Beloved Country and The 
Browning Version. To purchasetickets, 


cal-410-752-2208,) ju ee 
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THE HORROR FLICKQUIZ 


October is almost here and we thought we’d warm up your 
black hearts with a quiz on horror movies. Since we gutted and 
sliced up the old QM (or maybe she just graduated), you're now 
in the hands of Quizmaster M and Quizmaster B, so bear with us, 
we're just getting started. 

Now, horror movies are perfect fodder for trivial pursuit, but 
how big ofa horror geek are you? Did you see Signs this summer? 
Well, that high-budget block- 
buster doesn’t count. If you’re 
a real geek, you’ve bemoaned 
through feardotcomandyou’re 
already getting in line for The 
Ring. So, sharpen your favor- 
ite knife and show us what 
you're made of ... or just take 
the quiz before they make an- 
other sequel to Scream. 

Get your answers in by 5 
p-m. on Tuesday. You can 
bring them in to the office, e- 
mail them to 
news.letter@jhu.edu or fill out 
the quiz online (at http:// 
www.jhunewsletter.com). 

The winner gets $10 worth 
of goodies from our sponsors, 
Eddie’s Marketand Eddie’s Li- 
quors on the 3100 block of St. 
Paul Street . 


1. We have to get this ques- 
tion out of the way right off the 
bat, so here it goes: a gimmie to 
get you started. This famous 
horror director isan alumnus of our very own frightening school. 
What is his name and what was the first horror movie he di- 
rected? 


2. Speaking of that director, what androgynous female got her 
start in Halloween? That Halloween temptress has a mother who 
was also a famous actress but proved she wasn’t a master of 
escaping in Alfred Hitchcock’s Psycho ... What was her name? 


3. ve always been afraid that when I bury my pets they ll come 
back to life as super evil zombies and wreak havoc on my friends 
and myself. Subsequently, I’ve limited myself to goldfish and the 
occasional turtle. There’s only one demented mind to blame for 
this phobia. Prolific horror author Stephen King recently an- 
nounced that he was calling it quits and will not be writing any 
more books. Who reads books anyway? Apparently certain 
movie writers do. Name all of Stephen King’s books that have 
been made into full-length features. 


4, “Caridyman, Candyman, Candyman...” Say this phrase 
five times into a mirror and a hook-welding maniac will appear 
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and, well, you can guess the rest. What short story by Clive Barker 
was the original Candyman based on? 


5. Anybody ever see the movie Tron? We haven’t either. 


6. I need a young priest and an old 
priest! I hope you went to see the re- 
release of The Exorcist a couple years 
back because that version you saw on 
TNT at 3 a.m. last night isn’t going to 
help you now. Linda Blair reprised her 
role as a victim of demonic possession in 
a movie you may see often on Comedy 
Central co-starring Leslie Neilson. What 
was the name of this fine film? 


7. We’ve made it this far without ask- 
ing a question about Scream, so let’s try 
to go a little bit longer. In the first sequel 
to Scream, what song did Jerry O’Connell 
bust out in the college cafeteria to try to 
win Sidney back? 


8. Before moviegoers could have their 
screens filled with blood red images of 
death and violence, many fine films paved 
the way in black and white and even in 
the silent era. Name one. No, I’m just 
kidding, that’s too easy. Boris Karloff 
was known for such famous films as Fran- 
kenstein and 
The Mummy 
(notthe one with Brendan Frasier). How- 
ever, his real name was not so widely 
known. What was Boris Karloff’s birth 
name and what year did he portray 
Frankenstein’s monster? 
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9. The scariest horror family to ever 
grace the big screen was definitely The 
Addams Family. It scared the crap out of 
us, especially that MC Hammer song at 
theend. Christina Riccistarredasa young 
Wednesday Addams in both Addams 
family movies. She also starred in a few 
other scary movies. One of those fright- 
ening movies was Pecker, directed by 
what Baltimore native? 


10. The production of Red Dragon, 
the much-anticipated prequel to The Si- 
lence of the Lambs, came to Baltimore for 
a week in April to shoot a few scenes 
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Sponsored by Eddie’s Liquors 
(3109 St. Paul St., 243-0221) 
and Eddie’s Market 

(3117 St. Paul St., 889-1558), 
Win $10 worth of munchies, 
Must redeem within 30 days, 





outside of the Baltimore Museum of Art. Ralph Fiennes was on 
hand for the filming fora scene at the “Brooklyn Museum of Art” 
(close enough). As we never saw Hannibal or Manhunter and 
since Red Dragon isn’t in theaters yet, we re going to have to ask 
a question about the original. That classic movie however, almost 
turned out completely different. Instead of being award-win- 
ning, it might have ended up heartbreakingly lousy. What fa- 
mous actor originally held the rights to The Silence of the Lambs 
and planned to direct and star in it? 


11. The Simpsons has spoofed many a famous horror movie 
in its classic “Treehouse of Horror” Halloween specials. In 
fact, there have been 12 Halloween specials since The Simpsons 
became a regular show on FOX. In “Treehouse of Horror V,” 
the Simpsons spoof The Shining, the classic Stephen King 
story of insanity and hotel maintenance. The Simpsons man- 
age to keep Homer from going insane by reuniting him with 
television, but what TV show makes Homer’s urge to kill rise 
again at the end of the story? 


12. For our last question, it’s time to boil it down to the most 
important thing about any movie: how much money it makes. 
Horror movies have traditionally taken a backseat to basically every 
other genre of movie exceptporn when itcomes to domestic grosses, 
with even the most successful horror franchises like Nightmare on 
Elm Street, Friday the 13thand Halloween noteven breaking into the 
top 50 highest grossing movies list. One horror movie however 
grossed $293 million dollars in its U.S. release and reached number 
14 on the all-time top grossing movie list. What was it? 


Tiebreaker: Name as many villains from horror movies as you 
can. 
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